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+ consider any infraction of that Treaty a casus belli,—because 
N E WS OF THE WEEK. Russia had announced her intention to break some of the stipula- 
mealpeees tions of that Treaty, which involved renouncing the whole Treaty,— 


HE German chiefs are rapidly carrying out their side of the | because the British Government had declared that it was impossible 
Treaty. On the receipt of the official documents proving the | t) give any sanction to the course of Russia, and had not said 
ratification of the Treaty by tie Assembly, the troops in Paris, | anything to weaken the promise that they would consider a breach 
who for the most part behaved excellently, were withdrawn on | of the ‘T'reaty asa casus belli,—and because France being otherwise 
Friday week. ‘The Southern forts have been handed over to engaged, and Austria unprepared, it was quite obvious that if 
the French, the Emperor-King has left Versailles for Ferriéres, | we went to war, we might be compelled to go to war without allies. 
Count Bismarck has gone to Germany, and by the 24th Versailles | Qf this succinct statement of Mr. Odo Russell's reasons for using 
will be completely evacuated. The German armies are falling | t) Count Bismarck the language he did, Mr. Gladstone has now 
back behind the Seine, and it is believed that within a few weeks expressed his approval. Would it not have been better if he had 
the first milliard will have been paid, and the occupation will be given perhaps the ablest envoy in the British service this sort of 
reduced to the territory between Rheims and Metz. Even that, | support at the time when his authority to state what he did was 
however, will be a perpetual irritant and cause of danger for | grat questioned ? 
France, as every exercise of authority will be reported with exag- SNe maeRS renee 
gerations throughout the population. Well may the Crown| ‘The French Government's pledge to adhere to a Republic will, 
Prince say—if he does say it—that the terms of peace compro- | it is believed, calm Paris, where the Ultras have retained 
mise the future of Germany. their cannon, are well armed, and threaten insurrection if 
woe the Republic is disowned. They hold Belleville and the 
We have commented elsewhere on the strong probability that heights of Montmartre like fortresses, with barricades, pickets, 
M. Thiérs intends to establish a Republic in France, but must add and all arrangements for a resolute defence. It is said, however, 
here that the Journal Offciel of Thursday gives a direct pledge that their leaders dread civil war, that they are afraid of the 
to the people on the subject. ‘The Government,” it says, | troops, and that their main object is to retain their war pay of 
“‘ pledges its honour to establish a Republic,” as ‘‘ nothing can save | thirty sous a day. By the latest accounts, the Red ardour is cool- 
France but the government of all by all and for all.” It will bea | ing down, and the cannon will be surrendered, but the crisis will 
crime ‘‘ to attack France by intrigues or violence, having for their | arrive when pay stops. 
object the success of the Monarchical minority or a dictatorship,” LL 
while a revival of civil war would break off the negotiations with, The Government is rapidly strengthening itself in Paris. The 
Germany. It is very doubtful if these pledges will please the | Mobiles, who of course had succumbed to the strange fascina- 
Assembly, which desires a Monarchy, which is fighting M. ‘Thiers | tion of the great city, have been sent to their homes; 40,000 
who counsels it to quit Bordeaux for Versailles, and is anxious to | troops from the Army of the Loire have been brought into 
remain where it is or go to Fontainebleau, and which contains Paris; and General D’Aurelle des Paladines has been appointed 
quite 600 Monarchists of different shades. It may be questioned, Commandant of the National Guards, under the Ministry of 
however, whether so reactionary an Assembly is as strong as the | War. He has declared his intention of repressing disorders 
Government it has appointed. | sternly, has pledged himself to the chiefs of the National Guards 
—__—_—_——_—_——- ‘that he is for the Republic, and has secured the adhesion 
We have explained elsewhere the general drift of Lord of 100 battalions. His terrible sternness of character irritates the 
Salisbury’s very weighty speech in the House of Lords on Monday | Ultras, who abuse him, not for retreating from before Orleans, 
night, in defence of the position that England should either with- | —a disaster never yet explained, though Gambetta subsequently 
draw from her many and very responsible Continental treaties of offered him another army,—but for the severity with which he 
guarantee, or raise herself somewhat nearer to a level with | restored discipline in the Army of the Loire. He actually shot 
the Governments of the Continent in military power. It is | officers, they say. Well, with a country in its last agony, when 
absurd to maintain that she should undertake obligations which | officers neglect duty, what is there to do but shoot them? Or of 
it would be simply impossible for her to fulfil. Lord Granville’s | what earthly use is a battalion of National Guards, if it is to plant 
teply was couched in a tone of what was for him unusual sensitive- | cannon to defend itself against the orders of its own Government ? 
ness, and of much leas than his usual ability. One of Lord Salisbury’s | For the field, General des Paladines may be too old,—though he 
remarks was “perfectly ridiculous ;” he spoke of ‘ the exaggeration won Coulmiers—but to reorganize a citizen force which has lost 
which characterized every portion of the speech ;” hesuperfluously | jts discipline he is the man. 
and erroneously applied to himself a taunt, directed by Lord | rn 
Salisbury solely against the English system of giving guarantees| It is natural enough, perhaps, that Parisians should be irritated 
without keeping up any sufficient force to enable us to fulfil our pro- | with Germans, but the mode they are adopting to express their 
mises, as one of ‘‘ permanent braggadocio ;” and he enumerated all | hatred is at once childish and disgraceful. The clubs, the mer- 
the somewhat empty compliments paid to England during the war, | chants, and the tradesmen are combining to expel all clerks, 
to show how highly we were thought of. But Lord Salisbury did | waiters, and shopkeepers of German origin. Even clerks in great 
not ask how we were thought of, but what we could do towards | establishments are dismissed, and half the hotels will be ruined, for 
fulfilling our engagements, if need were; and on this somewhat | Parisians make bad waiters, The authors of the movement say 
essential point Lord Granville was silent in his reply. All he said | the Germans are spies. If they are, they are invaluable to Paris, for 
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the temper and defences of Paris are the only things about which On Thursday the debate was resumed by Lord Elcho, who 
Bismarck and Von Moltke made mistakes. But they fought spoke leisurely for two hours with his usual easy and conceited 
against France? Quite true of some, and they did their duty good-nature, drinking water for inspiration almost before he had 
when called on by their own country to keep their military oath. actually begun, shaking his finger a good deal before he made a 
To prevent them in consequence from enriching France by their | point, and smiling a good deal after he had made it. He Was 
labour is absolutely puerile, besides being wickedly unjust. Grant strongest in showing that the Government had not near enough, 
that ‘Germany has plundered France,” is that a reason for guns for the men they propose to embody,—having, indeed, only 
plundering poor Johann Miiller, who wants France to be rich ? just enough for our Army, and none for our Militia, Yeomanry, 
; . ’ _ and Volunteers. He calculated that 912 field-guns would be 
A wd Pst Nace peg asigend wk hice wage Bao wanted to put the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers properly 
believed to be the real head, ae See into the field, with three guus to every thousand men. He showed 
4 1 54 of the gd eee te es eee ~ - anger: - ill drilled and ty and are recruited 
ichigan, has expressed 1 le r rom boys under the proper age, often not older than 16 , 
of Great Britain of the northern part of the Continent of North and he complained that the military authorities had got no hd 
America is in its very nature an obstacle to the permanent harmony the Volunteers. As to Purchase he was very weak,—against it in 
of the two Governments, and by proposing that Great Britain should | the abstract, for it in the concrete,—but he denounced the expense- 
cede all her territory westward of Hudson’s Bay. The resolution was | of abolishing it as ‘the most wicked, the most wanton, the most 
referred to the Committee of Foreign Affairs, and is supposed at yncalled-for waste of the public money that in thirty years of 
bottom to be a vote of censure on President Grant, but suggestions experience I have ever seen,” and yet declared he should not vote 
of this kind tend to make negotiation impossible. Canada may cede for the amendment. Of course he made various hits at Mr. Tre- 
herself if she likes, after obtaining her independence by proper | velyan, narrating that when a member was loudly cheering 
Parliamentary address to the Throne, but England will no more Mr. Trevelyan’s speech on the proposed abolition of purchase 
cede her than the United States will cede Maine. St. Domingo jo (Lord Elcho) had said, “I am glad you like it, but rm 
may sell subjects, but Great Britain has not yet descended to that | you know that it will cost the country £10,000,000 down, and at 
level. Note a report that the Republicans in the Senate intend least £500,000 a year for ever.” ‘ Now what,” continued Lord 
to dismiss Mr. Sumner from the chairmanship of the Committee | Elcho, “* was his remark in reply to this?” ‘The deuce.’” Ex. 
on Foreign Affairs. cept the argument of expense, Lord Elcho literally said nothing 
It has long been a puzzle to understand where the Bordeaux | worth notice in defence of purchase, unless that it was a secondary 
Government obtained its supplies of money. It had only ten | question, and much better left alone. 
millions from England. It is now suggested, as far as we can judge , = d 
from a telegraphic report of a debate in the Assembly, compiled by | Captain Vivies — eather emast in seply. He quoted a 
‘ . | boast of Lord Elcho’s that he was the only ‘‘ unwhipped ” mem- 
some clerk who does not understand debating, that the Government | : ; 
a : ‘ x - , ber of the House, and said that that only persuaded him of the truth 
raised money by a silent issue of Rentes, a proceeding as unjust ‘ tea ee 
: . é of the old adage, ‘‘Spare the rod and spoil the child.” If Lord 
to the public creditor as a debasement of the currency is to all | : ; : Be 
: : | Elcho had lived in the days of Noah, instead of going into the 
who receive money. ‘The amount was probably not great, as the | ag en 
4 “ aie ; ark with Shem, Ham, and Japhet, he would have insisted on 
Bordeaux Government spent on the war only £44,000,000, received | . : ; ; ae ‘ 
: 2 ‘ iene ‘paddling his own canoe.’ He showed that it was quite impossi- 
the taxes of two-thirds of France, and raised some by anticipation, | iin: wheats tp eeaienienin ts, Sen d the Li ith 
but still Rentes were issued without notice to stockholders. ‘That | y wp-scoerillagena a ee ee 
much is admitted, and the precedent is most dangerous to credit | Chase for the Army standing in the way while there is no pur- 
, P oa * | chase for the Militia ; and he showed that so far from army as dis- 


The grand Army debate began on Monday, and rambled terribly. | tinguished from regimental promotion above the rank of captain, 
The subject, however, was in the main the comparative merit of | breaking up the ‘‘ regimental system,” there are at present nearly 
Purchase and Selection—on which “the Colonels,” Mr. Stanley, | balf as many majors who have exchanged from other regiments ag. 
Lord Derby’s heir presumptive, and Mr. C. Buxton opposed the | there are majors who have always belonged to the same regiment 
Government scheme. Colonel Loyd-Lindsay argued that the aboli- (about 137 to 175). 
tion was pure waste of money, as Purchase had produced the | SD ai ae a a , ' 
officers who had succeeded everywhere, in India, the Peninsula, Pees. agen ~—_ Pes pope = ctr age 

. . . ’ ? 

and their men, "He believed that ita result would be the decom | *gvistion price, showing that they were paid contrary to la, 
position of the Army. Mr. Stanley, after complaining that emer Sg ory poet oe pore yong iors ana 
Government did not offer enough—though it is giving the whole | a sh pe ex ; A arp 
of the over-regulation money forbidden by edison Bt that the | ee a ome in yer precy sen — roma’ pesger 
abolition of purchase would shake the regimental organization, the | = Pe Fang pockets ds the people = po mpensate the 
special merit of the British Army. An officer, bred say in the;~”  ?. : s 
Rifle Brigade, would be ae to a Highland regiment, | connections of the sicher Camno of Ms > goes rd ager y 
where all the traditions were different, and interest in regimental penal law. Colonel Lesrmonth (MLE. Sor oe ge or) me = 
work would cease. This argument, which was expounded with |  nagreee — aro mney 8 wages ~ “4 — he 
decided ability, was also advanced by Mr. Charles Buxton, who | — of purchase ; Saas “si os f il seu 9 pe . a 
felt compelled on this point to oppose a party he had voted with | Ge = ponainn sng “ a _ ee sini bey ae * 
for thirteen years. He held that promotion out of the regiment, | ee 5 te 7 Rees egy Rint - P snc > So otthos aa 
the shifting about of men from one battalion to another, would | the Ravina Pace. Be Bessie Be oti Gaal 2 the way of 
destroy regimental zeal, while promotion by selection within the | cats 2 natin thn eutieeitie: oft Cited Gans 
regiment would make superseded officers discontented. In other ee ee eee oe i y h oh tests to the 
words, Mr. Buxton holds that supersession by the most efficient | the * Regiment, . aa = quieres: ya amerncegtinte f . f 
irritates, but supersession by the rich, which is the keynote of reap a ae Shyenae —_ ae putes aiiastion, y Pseage 
Purchase. does not. | the abolition of purchase. The (very wearisome) debate was 

: SL | adjourned to Monday, Mr. Gladstone in vain conditioning that on 

The best speakers on the Government side were Mr. Davison | Monday it should end. 
and Mr. Whitbread, the former of whom stated that the extra | —— 
prices now paid were growing every day larger, till a man who| No one has asked in this Army debate why, if the rich are 80 
bought his way up in the Household Cavalry now paid £13,250, scornful of Army pay and so anxious to buy commissions, they do 
in ordinary Cavalry £12,000, in the Footguards £8,500, and in the | not offer to serve without pay at all. Suppose we do not pay 
infantry of the Line £8,000. If the system was not arrested now | Cavalry officers, leaving that expensive service to the rich accus- 
it would become unmanageable. ‘The latter made some striking | tomed to the hunting-field. Would they enter it, and work hard ? 
points, alleging, in particular, that seniority modified by selection | 
is the Prussian system; and asking whether, when purchase was : : ‘ 
abolished, the pe would have ie attraction 4 gentlemen, | were aware that a ‘Treaty was negotiated last year between Russia 
whether we were so degenerated that the profession of arms was 9d Prussia referring to the war with France. Mr. Gladstone 
only liked on account of its social exclusiveness? He could not | '@Plied that Government had not been so informed. Lord we 
imagine that the abolition of barter would frighten the aristocracy ville on Thursday gave the same answer to Lord Carnarvon ; = , 
away, and believed that the gold bar once away, the profession | 2¢Vertheless, it begins to be admitted that if there were no trealy, 
could be made much more attractive. there was an agreement,—that Russia stood pledged, if Austria 




















Mr. Disraeli on Tuesday asked Mr. Gladstone if Government 
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France, to attack Austria. This is affirmed by the Morn-| The Purchas Judgment is creating a far greater sensation 

«1 Post in the most decided manner, and will, we strongly suspect, among the Ritualists than the Voysey Judgment among the 
te very son pleaded by the Russian Government as a reason why | Broad Churchmen, who, on the whole, take it very quietly, and if 
Germany should heip her. St. Petersburg is annoyed at the complete- | the Bennett Judgment which is to follow it, should be conceived 
gees of the German victory, and fears lest she should be “‘done”, as in the same narrow spirit as the two judgments to which 
Napoleon was, after Sadowa. If Russia is really hankering for a we have referred, we fear it will cause a considerable 
reward, whether it be Gallicia or the Prineipalities, she will act | secession of High Churchmen,—which can only be the begin- 
quickly, before France has time to recover. ning of the end. It is quite clear that the Established 
—_——_—— , , | Church can only stand at all by the principle of comprehen- 

Mr. Candlish introduced on Monday a startling motion, “‘ That sion, and so soon as any one section of the Church begins 
in the opinion of this House it is expedient to make early pro- | go to predominate as to make the Church sectarian, the fate of the 
sision in the Estimates for reducing the Debt not less than | stablishment will be sealed. The worst narrowness of the Pur- 
410,000,000 a year,” a hard-and-fast line, which did not find | chas judgment consists in the decision that the mention of the 
mach favour with honourable members. Sir John Lubbock, in | « north side of the table’ in the very first rubric of the Commu- 
geonding it, took the more moderate line that the Government, | nion service governs the whole service except the ordering of the 
yhich always professes to feel the duty of reducing the Debt, is | elements, and that the priest, though he may go to the west side 
always evading performance of that duty; and he insisted that it | of the table to order the elements, must return to the north side 





would be a real benefit to trade if it were known that for a consider- 
able time at least there were to be none of those alterations (even | 
remissions) of duty which put the City into a ferment for weeks 
before every budget speech. It would be far better to use all 
the surpluses that could be obtained by existing taxes—now that 
free trade has been virtually realized—in reducing debt. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer objected to any proposal that he 
should make melodramatic moral efforts in this (or any) cause. 
« When people get into distress and misery, they have the oppor- 


before the prayer of consecration, —though nothing to that effect is 
said in the later rubrics. We confess this construction of the 
rubrics seems to us simply ridiculous, though we no more pretend 
to enter into a conscientious scruple as to the quarter of the com- 
pass to which the priest’s face shall be turned, than we do into 
the spirit of Dr. Johnson’s self-imposed duty of treading separately 
on every flag-stone in his morning walk. 


Mr. W. H. Smith this week asked the Attorney-General 





tunity of showing a great moral spectacle, and the results, no | whether the sanction of the Law Officers of the Crown 
doubt, are great. But for my own part, I prefer giving no such | had been given to a Private Bill for enlarging the juris- 
spectacle,” simply because he preferred that the calamities which diction of the Mayor's Court of the City of London. The 
give the opportunity of developing those high qualities should not | Attorney-General said he had never heard of the Bill till he got 
ccur. He preferred paying off our debt ‘‘in a moderate way by the notice of Mr. Smith's question; on looking at the Bill he found 
teminable annuities.” And so the resolution was withdrawn, | that its object was to raise the Mayor's Court into “a new 
and Mr. Lowe virtually permitted to be modest in his moral | Superior Court of Common Law, with unlimited jurisdiction,”— 
displays. very appropriate indeed for a private Bill! The jurisdiction 
: petra es ee ; P , of the Mayor's Court is confined, as anyone would imagine, to 
Pr aghet oa ye yyy _ — matters arising within the City of London. But its officials 
, . : " 
is getting a little tired even of Sir R. Peel’s rather brassy nog — pd rego pr penmnigas neo by which 
vivacity. He accused Lord Lyons of showing the white feather ; tan pe if a - ry aa ay ae. 
in leaving Paris so soon, at least he called his conduct ‘‘ unmanly is bag C ty na = an "ae h LF ny 4 A “— = ¥ ones 
and wagenerous ;” he also referred to his own splendid and very | 7% cided wi hin the local jurisdi s f tl : Pore 
different conduct when at Berne during the Sonderbund war, d ay — ee “1 -" oe ae ha Ca, ene naliher 
when he was the only foreign minister who staid on at Berne, and re “d rea a ys Ci . “9 ae on ig Bor. taps pe A : — 
received the emphatic thanks both of the Swiss Government and |), 1). : 7 : > agri, is Megtionssthoe -- 
ian Démorien ter Ble edieatan, end bo citadel Lack | Paddington Station to London Bridge) he might be served 
; ; . Sage “ 
Lyons also for withdrawing the British Consul, and leaving | ha ag Seg ft Lig nthe = ~~ 2 peep 
the English in Paris after the bombardment commenced wholly ¥ . PE "a Ppee op 
“ies any Eoglch Mickster to attend to thelr laterute through the Court of Exchequer, the Exchequer Chamber, and 
iia tice, Eien cattilh tn Chien diets tx @ fen tch the House of Lords, and each Court in its turn denied peremptorily 
which m4 soothe easel cuanto aa i a aa poten 9 we | not only the existence, but the possibility of any such jurisdiction. 
—_ : “ . ie age 
think he committed an error of judgment in not staying in Paris | — gm — es ” Ncaagengicse tie ee aan ee 
Sit tie Dentinns einattation eaneiaal Theanmmeahel ble | state this custom, to show its invalidity ; it seems to violate every 
giieiealehe have hak — ny cab se noe Bie by the Awltord principle of — and common-sense.” Yet this Mayor's Court 
’ . * . . ' 
Goverament to have, a certain moral effect ; and, of course, he | eee re 
would have received a special permit to depart from Count Bismarck | The London School Board after a long debate, have adopted 








whenever he chose. Lord Lyons says that M. Jules Favre recom- Mr, W. H. Smith’s motion to read and explain the Bible in the 
mended him to withdraw, but he does not say in what language | schools, with reserves expressly enjoining that no attempt what- 
this recommendation was given, and the correspondence would ever shall be made to influence any pupil in the direction of any 
seem to show that M. Jules Favre’s recommendation was given for | sectarian view. But these long theoretic debates in the London 
the sake of the British Embassy, and against his own inclinations. School Board are exciting a good deal of impatience. Why don’t 
Doubtless, he would have been glad if Lord Lyons had stayed up | they adopt the Privy Council’s statistics as to the Educational 
to the end of the negotiations. Of course, however, Lord Lyons | wants of London, and set to work at once at the organization of the 
was right in not remaining in Paris, shut up and useless, during | new school system? Fair words, as the proverb says, butter no 
the whole siege, instead of communicating freely with London, | parsnips ; and certainly they civilize no street Arabs. 

and with the Delegate Government of France first at Tours and | 
then at Bordeaux. Imputations on Lord Lyons’ courage are 


ed | There was a grand fight in the Lords on Tuesday about the 


| appointment of a Colonel of Militia by the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Cornwall. Mr. Cardwell had disallowed the appointment, and the 
question nominally was whether the disallowance was notified 
within the legal time. The real feeling of the great Peers, how- 
ever, evidently was that for the War Office to interfere with their 
nominations was a piece of impudence, the Duke of Buccleugh 
even saying that in forwarding his nominations he was ‘ formally ” 
making known the selections he intended to act upon. Mr. 
Cardwell, in fact, is to be responsible for an officer whose appoint- 
ment he disapproves. ‘The whole debate is one more proof of the 
necessity of abolishing the anomalous system which enables great 
‘landlords to appoint the officers of the Home Army, and an indica- 
tion that the great landlords mean to fight for their highest 
prerogative. 


On the other points, the withdrawal of Mr. Atlee, the consul, 
from Paris, before Lord Lyons’ own departure, the withdrawal of 
Mr. Wodehouse (who took Mr. Atlee’s duties) in November, and 
of Colonel Claremont,—the last British official left there, who 
took over Mr. Wodehouse’s duties,—on the 12th of December, Lord 
Lyons makes a very lame defence, in fact, no defence at all. It 
Seems certain, froma letter from the Committee of the British 
Charitable Fund in Paris, signed by Mr. Wallace, Mr. A. Herbert, | 
and other men of the highest note, that there were about 1,600 
English in Paris during the siege who were left utterly without 
any English official representative between the 12th of December 
4 the capitulation of Paris, at the end of January. No excuse 
or such a blunder as this is conceivable, and none certainly is 


éven advanced by Lord Lyons. | Consols were on Friday 91§ to 913. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—e—— 


THE CHANGES IN THE MINISTRY. 


HE changes in the Ministry, though apparently well con- 
sidered and far better than some of the combinations 
suggested from outside, will not add much strength to the 
Administration. The admission of Mr. Stansfeld is a gain, 
but the retirement of Mr, Childers is a very great loss. His 
enemies, with a want of generosity not usual in Englishmen, 
though not infrequent in the caste which is attacking him, 
have chosen the moment when illness, domestic suffering, 
and loss of office combine to paralyze his strength, for a 
furious attack on his general capacity; but it is not six 
months since the country recognized that Mr. Childers was a 
real addition to its list of governing men. He was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s one “man,” and he was a success. He accepted at 
great personal loss a post which the Press and the Service be- 
tween them have contrived to make the most burdensome in 
the Empire, he made himself supreme in it, reducing official 
chaos to order so clear that he was at last accused of “ absorbing 
power ;” he limited the expenditure, and yet he made the de- 
partment so efficient that the bitterest of ex-Admirals were 
compelled to allow that if the Army was too small, ‘“‘ England 
had a flect.” He was the first head of the Admiralty who 
made responsibility thorough ; he accepted the turret system of 
ironclads with a zeal which has been made by an accident to seem 


The remaining appointments are unexceptionable. It see 
an odd thing to say, but we believe Mr. Stansfeld in rad 
Cabinet will deserve his promotion, and be seen to deserve it 
better than he has ever done outside. No man has ever had 
| partly by accident, so little fair play, or rather luck, in his 
| official career. The mass of Englishmen have been induced 
mainly through the spite of a few Tories, to believe that 
a man whose weakness is moderation,—moderation born, 
of sympathy for all phases of opinion—is a violent Red 
or “Mazzinian;’’ while his exceptional power of ex. 
position, of making a speech which clears up difficulties 
and leaves his own side, if not both sides, thoroughly con- 
tent, has been smothered in subordinate offices where 
the first duty of man is held by his superiors to be 
unobtrusiveness. Without Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence, or Mr. 
| Bright’s almost Hebrew power of denunciation or appeal, Mr, 
| Stansfeld is the most silvery-tongued man in the House, while 
| he proved himself at the Admiralty a most efficient man of 
business. He is known to understand and sympathize with 
the views of at least one large section of Mr. Gladstone’s sup- 
porters, the Northern Radicals, while we believe he is sympa- 
thetic enough to take up and carry through the great work 
Mr. Goschen leaves unfinished, the readjustment and revision 
of all local taxation. No man will ever do that who does 
not sympathize with the country party sufficiently to un- 
derstand them. Mr. Baxter at the Treasury will be in 
his place, putting down all manner of wastefulnesses, while 
the Secretaryship to the Admiralty is left free to any man 








unfortunate, but for which Britain will one day be gratefal ; 
and he broke sharply, suddenly, and perhaps too completely, 
with the tradition of dockyard waste. He could hold his own, 
too, in the House, and with his broad, genial, manly nature, | 
hold it, in spite of all our social ways, with approval | 
from both sides, and contributed to the Cabinet in 

its general policy the healthful, breezy radicalism natural 

toa man who had studied politics amid a different social 
system. Mr. Goschen does not and cannot fully replace him. 

In the first place, we had Mr. Goschen before; and in the 
next, though Mr. Goschen is a much stronger man than the 

reading world as yet gives him credit for being, still his power 
is of a very different kind from Mr. Childers’. He will not 
excite anything like the same opposition within the De- 
partment itself, and if it should arise he will probably con- 

quer it more easily, for although his speeches are not so 

effective, answering Mr. Goschen on paper—when his attack is | 
on paper—is a severe intellectual trial. If English statesmen | 
were fixed in their places like American statesmen for terms | 
of years, it is quite possible that Mr. Goschen might be re- | 
cognized as one of the most capable of administrators, as he is | 
undoubtedly one of the most valuable of councillors. But we | 
have yet to be convinced that he has the “‘ back to his head”’ 
for a post which kills men off, the downright brute force— | 
steam, horse-power, call it what you like—which Mr. Childers | 
in full health and spirits could bring to an administration. | 
He often convinces, but seldom sways the House, and | 
of course in no case can he bring to the Cabinet the 

weight which attached to himself and Mr. Childers both 

together. In itself, as Mr. Childers’ retirement was unavoid- | 
able, the selection was probably as good a one as could be | 
made; certainly we can point out no better. Mr. Gladstone | 
stood pledged to the country to appoint a Commoner; Mr. 

Forster, after some hesitation, declined to transfer his unusual 

administrative force to an uncongenial sphere; Mr. Stansfeld 

has scarcely the health for a department which he understands, 

but which is ruinously laborious and exhaustive ; Lord Duf- | 
ferin pays the penalty which Lords must pay until they are 
allowed to face the hustings, and assume their natural position 
as county representatives ; and Lord Halifax, besides being a 
Peer, failed in the department before. If our electors were a 
little more reasonable, or the House of Commons a little less 
jealous of one or two ex-officio members without votes, the 
Admiralty might be entrusted to men who could really rule it, 
men of the Sherard-Osborn or Admiral Tarlton type; 
but the electors prefer thick-witted local magnates, and no one 
will even discuss fairly the proposal to seat the chiefs of the 
Army and Navy in the Commons as the elected of the United 
Kingdom. The Premier therefore is restricted to a narrow 
circle of civilians, and among them he had no more creditable 
administrator than Mr. Goschen, who has governed a difficult 
department with decision and energy, beating in one instance 
the strongest vestries in London—and who, we may add, is one 
of the Radicals who hold that the influence of Great Britain is 
most important to the world, and that, in a generation like this, | 
influence must be based upon physical as well as moral power. | 








| with a similar capacity for business, and less hampered by 


the hatreds and jealousies which Mr. Baxter has been com- 
pelled in the performance of his duty to excite. Good house- 
keepers are never loved in the servants’ hall, and Mr. 
Baxter has a way of intimating to semi-rogues that 
they are semi-fools as well, — which tends very greatly to 
their exasperation as well as the public good. Many names 


are mentioned for the vacancy, Mr. Mundella’s being perhaps the 


most prominent, but the age at which our Parliamentary officials 
now begin their career becomes an increasingly noteworthy 
evil. No man really young, that is, under forty, ever now-a-- 
days gets the opportunity of training, and those who obtain 
it are elderly before their probation has expired. It is the 
fault of the constituencies rather than of the Premier, but if 
things go on as they are going, we shall in a few years have 
even the Under-Secretaryships filled with bald-headed heads 


'of families, very safe, very prudent, and very unlikely to 


develop into Ministers fit to deal with the terribly powerful 
forces which are coming into play. 





LORD SALISBURY AND LORD GRANVILLE ON 
FOREIGN POLICY. 


ORD SALISBURY’S speech on Monday night in the 
House of Lords deserved more serious and, we think, 
more hearty appreciation from Lord Granville than it obtained. 
As Lord Granville himself said, there was nothing in it, beyond 
a few sentences at most, that could be described as having a 
party character ; and yet the Foreign Secretary’s reply was not 
at all couched in his usual benign and complaisant tone, but 
vibrated almost throughout with a sharp ring of vexation, 


| which seems to us quite unjustified by the main drift of Lord 
| Salisbury’s very sensible speech. Lord Salisbury’s great point 
'was one the importance of which it is hardly possible to 


exaggerate. There is growing up every year @ wider 
and wider gulf between the theory of our foreign policy 


‘and our practical means of acting up to that theory. 
Lord Salisbury pointed out that while we have given distinct 


territorial guarantees to Portugal, to Belgium, to Sweden, to 
Switzerland, to Greece, and to Turkey, some of which guaran- 
tees at least are most explicitly binding on us whether we have 
allies other than the State whose territory may be threatened 
or not, our military power, #.c., our capacity to fulfil these 
guarantees, is rapidly decreasing relatively to that of the other 
great Powers of the Continent, while the popular view of our 
duties is still more rapidly approaching that of America, 
who refuses all guarantees, and lays it down as her tra 
ditional policy not to meddle with the distribution of power 


|in Europe at all. Now, can anything be more unanswerable 


than Lord Salisbury’s thesis that this is a very unwholesome, 
not to say unworthy condition of things for us to acquiesce in? 
Is it even conceivably right that we should both allow half- 
a-dozen great promises to remain which we cannot possibly 
effectually redeem, and take no vigorous measures at - 
for enabling us, if it should be necessary, to redeem them ¢ 
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What can be more unworthy than to allow the people of 
Great Britain to dream that we are quite able to redeem all 
oar international engagements under the new military condi- 
tions of Europe, and not to set explicitly before them the 
t alternative between adapting our foreign policy to our 
means and adapting our means to our foreign policy? Our 
feets are no longer of much consequence for any purpose but 
yli-defence,—at least against the most powerful of the nations 
of Europe. : a 
Austria, our fleet could do little or nothing. The French fleet 
was a cypher in the war just closed, and as Mr. Bright once 
ssid, in relation, we believe, to a suggested breach between 
England and Austria, it would be as easy for a fish in the 
‘ver to make war on the horse grazing on its banks, as for 
Jand to make war on Austria. Our fleet, invaluable for 
tecting England from the attack of an enemy, is almost 
simply useless for the purpose of redeeming most of our 


Against North Germany, against Russia, against | 


| belligerents. He makes no mention of the haughty manner 
| in which our very modest and hesitating suggestions have been 
|ignored. He alludes indeed to the excessive sensitiveness of 
Germany in relation to any interference of England between the 
belligerents,—a sensitiveness repeatedly shown in no very cour- 
| teous manner. But he forgets Count Bismarck’s rude refusal, 
| before the war, even to submit to the King of Prussia the pro- 
| posal of England that he should formally sanction the retirement 
of the Prince of Hohenzollern from the Spanish candidature; he 
forgets the rather ignominious issue of our very delicate and 
tardy good offices in bringing M. Thiers into direct com- 
munication with the German Government in November; he 
forgets the complete and unceremonious disregard paid to his 
own recommendation to Germany to state the terms of peace 
/demanded before the French elections; and he forgets the 
cavalier manner in which our feeble attempt to reduce the 
| amount of the indemnity was foiled by the positive determi- 





numerous guarantees ; and as for our Army, 100,000 men is nation of the German Government to have nothing to say to 
the most we could hope to use for a Continental war to redeem | our mediation ;—Count Bismarck would not even see Mr. Odo 

tees which might be claimed from us against powers | Russell on the subject, as Mr. Odo Russell himself states. 
three of whom can put upwards of 1,000,000 of men into the Lord Granville forgets, again, that Mr. Gladstone was so 
feld? Is it not plain honesty and common-sense that we | alarmed by Mr. Odo Russell's hint of war with Russia that he 


should force on the English people a real stock-taking of our 

ements and our power to meet them; that we should 
either deliberately adopt the rdéle of a power which stands 
aside from Europe and gives notice to terminate its engage- 
ments with Europe, or deliberately prepare ourselves for an 
adequate fulfilment of our duties, if at any time it should 
be demanded from us ? 
except in the affirmative, and we cannot conceive of 
any question on which popular opinion more distinctly 
needs guidance and light. Nothing can be worse than 
the haze of ambiguity in which we live on these points, 
—persuading ourselves at one time that we ought to 
keep out of all European complications, and yet taking no 


We cannot conceive of any answer | 


tried to explain away Mr. Russell’s words, and has been some- 
what unpleasantly corrected by Mr. Odo Russell, who will not 
disavow his own clear meaning. The truth is that Germany 
could hardly have ignored hesitating, timid, modest England 
more completely and more loftily than she has done during 
the whole war on all questions at issue between the combat- 
ants. That she has been polite enough on immaterial points 
| where English feeling alone was concerned, is a matter of 
course ; but in our very humble and unpretending efforts to 
| mediate for France we have been simply and grandly 
| overlooked. 

| Lord Granville complains that Lord Salisbury accused him 
‘of « permanent braggadocio.”” No charge could be more absurd 





measures whatever to disentangle ourselves from our European | or unjust, and we do not in the least believe that Lord Salisbury 
engagements,—persuading ourselves at another time that we | made it. What he did say was, that the system of keeping up 
were never more powerful than we are, or more equal to fulfil | our guarantees on the old footing as if we were on a level in 
those European engagements, and yet never taking stock of | power with the great military monarchies of Europe, and yet 
our resources for a downright contest with any one of the | doing nothing to enable us to redeem our international obliga- 
great military powers of the Continent. tions when called upon, is a system of “ permanent bragga- 

What did Lord Granville oppose to Lord Salisbury’s powerful | docio,” and he was right. Nor had Lord Granville a word to 











statement? As it seems to us, nothing at all, or less than | say in defence of that system. Nothing can be more clear than 
nothing. He complained of the statement that we are de- | that popular opinion should be compelled to make up its mind 
scending to the rank of a third-rate power, with the obligations | between the two alternatives,—of keeping up an army in some 
of a first-rate power. But he made no attempt to dis-| reasonable proportion, at least, to the great armaments of the 
pute the fact,—for a fact it is,—that for years back | Continent, or withdrawing from the intricate network of 
the military powers of the Continent have been increasing | European guarantees and obligations. We may choose 
so rapidly, relatively to our own, that we have been | between these policies, but we cannot long go on trying to 
every year becoming more and more enormously their | reconcile both without some great fiasco of disgrace. 
inferior. Nay, the Government virtually confessed that 
it agrees pretty well with Lord Salisbury, when the Prime ™ 
Minister stated” on the first night of the Session that if THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE IN FRANCE. 
we had insisted on the neutralization of the Black Sea as | \ ee: parties are now contending for supremacy in France, . 
against Russia we should have been quite without allies, and | and not one of the three has a distinct programme. The 
assumed that for us to contend even with Russia without first in importance for the moment is that of the Moderate 
allies (or without any ally but Turkey) was simply absurd. Republicans, which, aided by circumstances, by the popularity 
Lord Granville is very strong on the empty compliments paid of M. Thiers, and by the absence of any popular Pretender, 
us during the war,—especially on the wish of the neutrals to | Imperialist, Monarchical, or military, has obtained possession 
name London as the place where the Russian Conference | of the Government, and may, by possibility, as we shall 
should meet,—as if that were not much rather a testimony to | endeavour to show, solidify its power. This party, however, 
our impartiality than to our strength,—just as the Conference | has not announced any policy, except that of getting the 
for the unsuccessful peace negotiations of 1855 met not in| Germans out of France as readily as may be ; its chief avoids 
London, or Paris, or St. Petersburg, but at Vienna. Again he | speeches; its majority in the Assembly, from which it derives 
insistedon Count Bismarck’s politeness about the British colliers all legal authority, is not organized, and indeed exists only 
destroyed on the Seine, as if a statesman of Count Bismarck’s | through a temporary compromise ; its seat of Government is not 
ability would think it worth while to offend even a third-rate | yet fixed, and its Ministerial officers are in the most chaotic con- 
power from which he had nothing to get by a quarrel, for a | dition,—two Ministers, for instance, still conducting business 
bagatelle of that sort. Again he insisted on the compliments | for each department, one in Paris and one in Bordeaux, and in 
paid to us by France when, catching at straws, she said our only partial subordination to each other. Next we have the 
interference on her behalf would put a stop to the war,—as | Monarchists, who in all their three divisions favour the 
if, even granting that France believed what she had said, the | elevation of some descendant of St. Louis to the throne, who 
resolute interference of even a third-rate power able to keep in the aggregate have an immense majority in the Assembly, 
up its help steadily for a long time, might not be quite but who as yet cannot agree whether they desire to elect the 
enough to turn the scale in her favour. Practically, as Lord Comte de Chambord, and so terminate dynastic squabbles ; or 
Granville well knows, our extreme and even ostentatious the Comte de Paris, and so establish a Constitution, with a 
Teticence in not giving expression to a principle so well ap- nominal King; or the Duc d’Aumale, and so initiate a 














proved as is the principle that no annexations of territory in | Parliamentary régime with, as his friends think, a strong per- 
Europe ought to take place without the consent of the | manent Premier at its head. So deep are the differences be- 
Populations, has been almost wholly due to the feeling that | tween these sections and so deficient are they in competent 
we have not the strength to give effect to any foreign policy leaders,—their real leader being the Bishop of Orleans, who is 
which we might be committed eventually to support. Lord | thinking of other things than France,—that they as yet hold 
Granville boasts of the compliments paid us by neutrals and | themselves in suspense, and follow the bidding of M. Thiers, 
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whose order of the day is Moderate Republicanism. And lastly, | expect, the workmen will weary of insurrection ; or that 
there is the party of Ultras, strong in Paris and the great cities, English correspondents seem to believe, an attack will’ be 
containing many of the most honest and energetic men in France, | made and will be repressed. The crisis will arrive when th 
—men who, had they the power, would make of their country | allowance of 15d. a day to the National Guard is sto a 
a nobler Switzerland,—but compelled to rely for physical force | This allowance costs the Treasury £25,000 a day, given -s 
and support at the polls upon masses of workmen penetrated for nothing, as the Guard is no longer required to earn 4 
with ideas which, good or bad, Socialist or sensible, the five pay, and is not paid in time of peace, and must for that reg, 
million peasant proprietors absolutely refuse either to under- | son alone come to an end. Deprived of this resource, the — 
stand or to accept, and hampered by the interference of must either go back to work in order to earn wages—and 
leaders like Pyat, who seem to serious politicians scarcely sane. | work is inconsistent with revolution—or break out at once 
This party does not as a party even indicate its policy, except in order to set up a Government of their own, which 
by vague declarations that ‘it will protect the Republic,” | as against a monarchy they might accomplish—the Moderates 
while its extreme wing publishes dangerous dreams about | standing aloof—but as against a Republic would be foiled 
establishing ‘‘a Republic of the Seine,” encamps itself in | by the defection of their own coolest friends. Unless the 
three or four quarters of Paris as if in permanent insur- | troops fail the Government, which is improbable, as their fee]. 
rection, and elects no regular chief, unless it be “General” ing about this 15d. a day for men who have not fought ig 
Darras, who signs the military orders of the insurrection. As one of angry jealousy, order can scarcely fail to be restored : 
a whole, the Ultras are as inarticulate as all the rival parties, and with order M. Thiers can pursue the line upon which, 
Gambetta himself, their one statesman, being for the instant from the faint and scanty indications before us, we conceiva 
in retreat, and Rochefort, their one favourite, devoting himself | him to have entered. We may, of course, have mistaken his 
to prose lyrics about vengeance. ultimate idea. We may underrate the sway of the Assembly 
Nevertheless, it is possible, by closely watching M. Thiers’ | over the country. But considering that a Moderate Republic 
utterances, and those of the very few men who apparently | may avert civil war and no other government can, that M. 
share his counsels—one of whom we take to be General | Thiers is a man of expedients who accepted the Government 
d’Aurelle des Paladines,a stern and determined officer, virtually | of 1848, that the Government is again passing under the 
acquitted of the Orleans retreat by M. Gambetta’s subsequent | influence of Paris, and that Paris is permanently Republican, 
offer of acommand—to ascertain, if not M. Thiers’ programme, | we cannot but think that the immediate prospect for France 
at least some of the ideas which are floating through his mind. | is a Moderate Republic, possibly too repressive, but with the 
He stated publicly before his elevation to power that a Republic | germ in it of an honest national representation. 
alone could prevent civil war, and we are inclined to believe 
that he really thinks so; that he dreads any further deepen- 
ing of the chasm between the cities and the veidan aa THE DEBATE ON PURCHASE. 
hopes by establishing a strong authority of the Republican | [VHE friends of Purchase have had two field-nights in the 
form, though not wholly of Republican objects, to avoid dis- | Commons, and have made very little of their case. The 
order without too much irritating the peasantry. He insisted | single argument they have used of any importance is that any 
on being called Head of the Executive “in the Republic,” his | substitute for Purchase—except the bad one, pure seniority— 
principal agent in Paris, General des Paladines, on Tuesday told | would “weaken the regimental system.” That is to say, if 
the commandants of the National Guards twice over that he was | an officer above the rank of Captain is when promoted to be 
Republican, which he would scarcely have done without M. | transferred from one regiment to another, the great merit of 
Thiers’ consent; he has induced the Orleans family to leave | our regimental system, its tendency to create a military home, 
France, he has refused them permission to sit in the Assembly, | would be destroyed. Officers would no longer grow up among 
and he has been most cautious not to drive the Ultras in | their men, or take a pride in bringing them into order, or feel 
Paris to extremities prematurely. He has restored the Govern- the influence of the splendid tradition of great service which 
ment to Paris—for the Ambassadors have been told to go | attaches to almost every regiment in the Army. And yet if 
there—and Paris, however divided, is at all events Republican. | promotion goes in the regiment, every officer will know whose 
Then, though here we are on much less safe ground, he has given | retirement would benefit himself, and would bribe that person 
indications of an intention in case of need to supersede this to retire. This was the case in the old Company’s Army, and 
Assembly. He told them most significantly that they were “not | so rooted did the system become, that even the tremendous 
constituent, but sovereign,” and subsequently that he would power of the Indian Government—tremendous, because dis- 
accept no form of government except at the hands of the nation. | missal in India involved starvation, the officers depending 
That means, we presume, that he intends to draw up a’ wholly on their pay—failed to abolish it, and the Company 
constitution, and either submit it to the nation for a; was at last compelled to give it a demi-official recogni- 
plébiscite, or call another and Constituent Assembly ad tion. We shall be reduced, therefore, say the advocates 
hoc. The present Assembly may possibly resist this, but of Purchase, either to shatter the regiment, or to allow 
if they resisted in the monarchical interest they would have | seniority, or to see a new purchase system—purchase by 
no force to rely on, the Government, the Generals, and the | subscription—supersede the old one. That argument is a 
populace being united against them. They cannot summon powerful one while the Army is a lounge for the rich, for 
the Bretons to resist the regular troops, or the peasantry to | without the pressure of the regimental feeling and the pride 
march on Paris. The new Assembly also might be monar-| taken in special corps, officers would lose their strongest 
chical, but that is very questionable, when the official influence stimulus to exertion, and would probably do nothing at all. 
was all swaying the other way. People may say, “Look at But it is no argument when the Army has fallen into the 
the present Assembly, how came that, if France is hands of professional soldiers, who look to their own efficiency 
not monarchical ?” but that body was elected in a hurry for advancement, and to the general character of the Army 
and for an object, and may to a material extent misrepre- for status in the world; when they are watched by their 
sent the country on other points than Peace. It certainly superiors as severely as officers in the Navy, and not having 
does on one. It is quite inconceivable that a third of the paid for their commissions, are liable, if they fail in their 
voters of France can be Legitimists, and a third of the Repre- work, to be deprived of them. The Post-captain cares for his 
sentatives are. At all events, it can hardly be doubted that ship while he is in it, but for the Navy as his permanent 
with the administration in his own hands, with Generals | interest, and why should not the Lieutenant-Colonel be 
appointed by himself, with Moderate Republicans like, for actuated by the same feeling? A little more width of view, 
instance, M. Picard and M. Jules Favre on his side, with the a little more care for the whole body of the service, would be, 
citizens of Paris Republican, and with the negotiations still to | as General Cameron says in his most able letter to Sir H. 
finish, M. Thiers would be able to compel the Assembly to | Storks, a gain to the British officer, not an injury. Nor do 
vote its own dissolution, and call up an Assembly for the single | we believe that, as a matter of fact, selection will be so applied 
purpose of deciding on the form of government in France. as to upset the regimental esprit de corps. The rule will be 
If our view of M. Thiers’ policy is correct, much will to promote any competent man in the regiment, seniority 
depend upon the events of the next three weeks in Paris. If having a preference; and to use the reserved power only just 
Belleville broke out and won, of course every calculation would frequently enough to drive away imbeciles, and to prevent the 
be upset, for Belleville would repudiate the Treaty, call some “bonus system ’—the practice of purchasing superiors out— 
Dictator to the top, and attempt to renew the war without from rising to any great height. We doubt, with Mr. Rylands, 
waiting for France ; but the chance of this is very slight, as whether that bonus system really is an evil, as it quickens 
the armed shopkeepers are as numerous as the armed workmen, promotion without enabling individuals to advance because 
and it is more probable that, as the Government seems to they are wealthy, and it should not be forgotten that it is 
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slways liable to one natural and self-acting check. Profes- | last consented to revolutionize the Army, to change its whole 
sional orn will ¢ too _ to pay much, - etiquette will constitution, tone, and habit of life, in order to bring it into 
vent a rich one cor scribing more than his fellows. accord with the needs of a more democratic era. The aboli- 
Indeed, ag A os Rig — be —s to tell, for a papel Purchase is the first step towards a popular Army, and 
millionaire Lieu Ae a "P ¥ ast, eat over the to attempt to defend it by arguments about expense, the diffi- 
heads of poorer _ ee under that — ave to buy out culty of selection, the regimental organization, and so on, is to 
twenty gee ry) = s . — before he got to the miss altogether the issue really involved. All those obstacles 
top nwa _ — = y . caper modies Gees & to his - be gery mag as —— the ty pe of the 
end, ever ng be e can. hour are to be rid of vested interests, and of the men who 
We do not approve even of the bonus, but it is incomparably think that those interests are of more importance than the 
superior to purchase, and did not in the Indian Army prevent position of Great Britain among mankind. When all has 
the entrance of poor _, : been said, the existence of Purchase limits our chance of 
No other argument adduced for Purchase strikes us as obtaining leaders in war to less than ten thousand families, 
strong. Lord Elcho’s about expense is one of which, if he and there are six million households in the kingdom. What 
disliked purchase, he would be ashamed. The sum to be is the answer to that, Colonel Lindsay? Is there no other 
given is heavy, no doubt ; but spread, as it will be, over many gardener’s son in the kingdom who is a potential Clyde ? 
years, it will only add, say £1,000,000 a year to the Army | Ph ee ES a 
Estimates, and therefore compel the department to be a little om 
more thrifty in sor 2 other direction. With a rich man, a PROFESSOR FAWCETT ON LIBERAL PROSPECTS. 
new charge to be paid for out of income generally means the PROFESSOR FAWCETT is probably the most thorough 
suppression of some equivalent superfluity. At all events, | Radical now in the House. He has obtained a kind of 
the answer that until purchase is suppressed Army improve- | lead of a certain section of the Ultra-Radicals below the gang- 
ment is impossible ought, when pleaded by a responsible and | way, and has, at least, the courage of his convictions. When 
thrifty Government, to be sufficient ; and we would advise the | some other members spoke to their constituents, but not to 
heen of oo ~ —. fe —— — _ a a — the dowry = Princess Louise, Professor 
orce Government, the Liberals, an e Press to abandon the | Fawcett divided in a minority of one against that dowry, Mr. 
policy of conciliation, and fight it out. If that is forced on Peter Taylor and Sir C. Dilke, who a the tellers, Locher 
them, there = be no compensation except for the Regula- | the delightfully easy task of counting him, and him alone. 
tion-money. r. Rylands is not only unanswerable, but he | This was the more creditable to him, because, as he told his 
has power - his side. i Government, Tory or Liberal, constituents at Brighton on Wednesday, he had long known 
al - b. oie a a bl conghs my cag on oa ek | - ae of — age ger chet he ~ a oy 
nili em for having broken the | at Cambridge,—and ha e highest personal regard for 
statute law of the land. Purchase beyond regulation-price | him. And no one can ray ae tn studied Pro- 
is a criminal offence, punishable with two years’ imprisonment, | fessor Fawcett’s political life at all, that it is pretty nearly 
roa Bey pon boty Fe bye a agate Bin | . a = ~ a a — 
8 yin e law would in itself be| He hardly looks at the political world as a merely prac- 
monstrous, were it not that Parliament has so often given an | tical world. He hardly ies any real allowance for the 
informal sanction to the practice, and so made itself particeps | friction of human life. Perhaps his great personal privation, 
criminis, + gga induces Liberals to tolerate a) —which is also in some sense a gain,—assists him in looking 
compromise, though with very angry hearts; but if Mr. | thus steadily at the theoretic truth, and ignoring the multi- 
—, or Mr. ange or nang oe ae to — | a traits 4 a — world ar will not be guided 
ngland for a month, exposing the inherent danger of a/ by theoretic truth. As he sits with bent head at the bottom 
demand for compensation for committing misdemeanour, the | of the lowest front bench below the gangway, calmly or bit- 
— med combined could never secure a sixpence. It | terly smiling as he hears the various expressions of the 
wou a peremptory instruction to every Member to abolish | House’s caution, wilfulness, or caprice, it is difficult not to 
ee: aye had ee Bang rE | feel that he gains as well as loses something by not catching, 
re There exists just sufficient of yrs a poy on | of tome ate or a eo eee 
‘ structiveness. 
of the Army, arising from Reports, Votes, and speeches on| A political thinker who can thus gaze into the strength of 
the subject, and from long-continued custom, to induce cautious | the reasons on which he acts perhaps only the more intensely 
statesmen to give way rather than inflict great individual suffer- ‘that he cannot see the reflex of the world’s strange medley of 
ing on gentlemen who have foughtfor thecountry; but the claim | motives constantly surging over its surface, has, one may sup- 
a a —— _ —— - the people, could not | pose, a certain advantage for that perpetual and rigid adher- 
Gist, ior ley baw oclhing choct i tas quant cons ef|eearted Poctome Fonect, WUhs thew geist we <i 
unis, for it, mi rofessor Fawcett. i nese principles we often 
baying the right 1 sea ead having = itself to _ a ; but > is oe not to feel a certain satisfaction 
-commissioned class, as, if it is so excellent a preventive of | that the most keen and, in some sense, bitter Radical in the 
——_ — od nap toges it clearly ought to have | House, is one who is quite as keen and immovable when he 
_ e less said about the expense the better for the | is opposing what he believes to be an injustice of the people, 
my, and for the rest, what have their best debaters to say ? | as when he is opposing an injustice ¢o the people. Professor 
Colonel Loyd-Lindsay argued that the charge of the Light | Fawcett was not keener in opposing the dowry of the Princess 
Brigade proved the perfection of the confidence the men had | Louise in his minority of one, than he is in opposing the 
in their officers, and that therefore Purchase was good; but | injustice of mere majorities, and defending the unpopular 
80 does every exploit performed by the Artillery and the | cumulative vote. It is creditable to the people of Brighton 
Navy, and Purchase does not exist in either. Colonel White | that they cheered his steadiness, not perhaps as heartily, but as 
— Spyro would be another name for favouritism, but that honestly, in the crusade against the right of hectoring minori- 
only a reason for care in the selection of Generals, and at | ties which majorities always seem to claim, as they did when 
the worst the favourite officer of a Commander-in-Chief | he defended his vote against the Royal dowry. They clearly 
is as likely to be as competent as the officer whose claim is! recognize in their member a man who, however “ impractic- 
the depth of his own purse. Almost all the advocates of able” when his sense of right goes against the popular view, 
Purchase expressed a great dread of the confidential reports is quite as impracticable when his sense of right goes in 
which will be essential to a system of selection, but does any- | favour of the popular, but against the official and the prudent 
ae nye F cory A — —a it ae confidential | view ; and leave him his freedom in the former case, in return 
orts, without, if he does not know himself, aski for the sturdi ith which h ts thei in th 
one who does what the candidate is like ? The only difference latter. ° They con “the amin ~ That toot & eee: A 
between a confidential report and a verbal statement of private | must live rigidly up to his principle of theoretic justice if he 
opinion is, that it is offered under a slightly increased sense | is to be a political influence at all; and the sense to recognize 
of responsibility. There is not a Service in the world in which | the great advantage to the country and to Parliament of a 
sn eaperte do not exist, and are notessential to themaintenance | member who always discharges the class of considerations 
0 apenas efficiency. ; : usually called ‘practical’ from his view, and brings back the 
e arguments used, that of regimental efficiency excepted, House and the country to the backbone of principle involved 
— to us to be all feeble, to be delivered by men and | in every question,—whether his own view of that principle be 
dressed to men who do not see that Government has at | right or wrong. 




















Mr. Fawcett’s forecast at Brighton of the course of Liberal | portant guarantees, and lead to such a marked deteriora: 

; eo pe " : a - eterioration 
policy was characteristic. He insisted, perhaps a little too | in the condition of the rural population as would increase 
much, on the necessity of supplying the gaps of principle in | not diminish that great evil of pauperism on which Mr — 
recent political measures, because, whenever he is right in | cett speaks so truly and so ably. nn 
supposing that the omissions he indicates are deficiencies in On the whole, while we recognize fully the great advantage 
principle,—as he is, of course, in relation to the redistribution | of that alliance between rigid theoretic Radicalism and th 
of seats, and in relation to the defects of the University Tests’ | popular party, of which Mr. Fawcett is the best ex in 

A A A A “ * ponent in 
Bill,—the victory is quite assured, the victory has been won, | the House of Commons,—the alliance, as Mr. Disraeli said 
and the country needs no persuasion to remedy, as soon as | between the philosophers and the people—and also the great 
opportunity occurs, omissions only permitted to secure a sub- | advantage of having a rigid Radical theorist in the House, we 
stantial triumph somewhat earlier in time than it could other- | are not sorry that there are but few so willing to carry their 
wise have been enjoyed. But in relation to the great ques- | abstract views into practical legislation as Mr. Fawcett, because 
tions of the future, Mr. Fawcett’s forecast was singularly cha- | in many cases we fear it would result in postponing instead of 
racteristic, and showed at once the strength and the weakness | hastening the success of the still greater objects he has in view, 
of the keen theoretic Radical. He believes evidently that thegreat | Indeed we wish he would devote a little more of his time and 
struggles between the Liberalism and the Toryism of the | energy to the practical consideration of that monster problem 
future will be on the questions of the House of Lords and the | of pauperism, for the treatment of which his economic know. 

Church Establishment,—will be struggles for the abolition of | ledge, as well as his popular sympathies, so eminently fit him 
the hereditary principle in our political institutions ; for the ; 
sweeping away of all the laws which, like that of primo- 
geniture, were conceived in the interests of a feudal princi- ARTISTIC FEELING OF THE LOWER ANIMALS, 
ple; and for the disestablishment of the Church of | AR. DARWIN, in the remarkable book which we notice else. 

sg ; tg both these questions Mr. Fawcett declared | | where, has explained, or at least partly explained, to his 

as with the most emphatic frankness ; but it is remark- | own satisfaction, the striking beauty of the plumage of birds and 
= e that gg of them his view centres on the injustice,— | the rich colours of certain other creatures even lower in the scale 
the imequality,—involved, rather than on any further mis- / of intelligence than birds, on the principle that there has been 

chief done to the nation. He evidently thinks, and thinks truly, | among all these orders of creatures so great a preference for b 

that, as regards the condition of the people the monster evil is | : : P boar ssp 

: : < : of exterior, that the more beautiful have always found it easier to 
pauperism, and his language leads us to conceive that he is not oe > 
jeuper: 5°. : : secure mates, and more eligible mates, than the less beautiful: 
disinclined towards a very radical reform indeed, something not| ;, other words, that it has always been likely th & th ’ 
very far removed from the abolition of the Poor Law. Yet he |). situ) birds. & rage atelge "= , ae a he cme 
made no effort at all to connect either the existence of the House | nen 4 f a a wo ona 1. oo saat Ang ys Me Sear & greater 
of Lords or that of the Establishment with this greatest of all | vi ngiice ; “P ei “ye leas beautiful, and probably also not 
popular evils, and we can trace in his speech no further under- yond © greter number, Sat 0 greater number of more healthy 
current even of connection with it than this, —that theland laws | °"P ting, —the result being, of course, after the lapes of hms 
are unfavourable to peasant properties, and that the spirit of | number of generations, to accumulate beauties on the species. Mr. 
our legislation is biassed in favour of the rich and is made neg- Darwin gives a most curious illustration, by analyzing the mode in 
ligent of the interests of the poor, by the hereditary theories | which rudimentary and less fiuished probably grow into more elabo- 
on which so much of it is based. And here we think the | ™te and perfect beauties, in the case of the Argus pheasant, which is 
danger of Mr. Fawcett’s rigidly theoretic Radicalism comes | Spotted with what is called a perfect “ ball-and-socket ocellus,”— 
out. It is not at all impossible,—it is very probable,—that the | #2 “ intensely black circular ring surrounding aspace shaded so as 
direct success of his proposed crusades against the House of | exactly to resemble a ball.” “ The ring is always much thickened, 
Lords and the Establishment might end in greatly aggravat- with the edges ill-defined, towards the left-hand upper corner. . .. 
ing the worst mischief he himself recognizes. | We are | beneath this thickened part there is on the surface of the ball an 
very sure of this, that the influence of the aristocracy | oblique almost pure white mark, which slidez off downward into 
and of wealth is socially so great, that if the House of | pale leaden hue, and this into yellowish aud brownish tints 
Lords were abolished, or rather turned, as Mr. Fawcett | which invariably become darker and darker towards the lower 
proposes, into an elective second chamber, the House of | part of the ball. It is this shading which gives so admirably 
Commons would be swamped with Peers,—for you could the effect of light shining on a convex surface.” Mr. 
not at once take away their historic position as legislators,and | Darwin shows how this marvellous artistic effect is ob- 
refuse them the right to stand for whichever elective chamber | tained from the confluence and prolongations of (rela- 
they preferred. Nor is it in the least true to say that the | tively) very common spots—such as occur in the feathers next 
abolition of a political privilege necessarily extinguishes the | the body—by insensible gradations. ‘“ Almost every minute 

-corresponding social privilege. Look at the present House of | detail iu the shape and colouring of the ball-and-socket ocelli can 
Commons, elected by the householders of the great cities and | be shown to follow from gradual changes of the elliptic orna- 
the £12 householders of the counties, yet so utterly overridden | ments, and the development of the latter can be traced by equally 

‘by the influence of the wealthier classes that, as Mr. Rylands | small steps from the union of two almost simple spots, the lower 
said on Thursday night, it is proposing to pay three millions | one having some dull fulvous shading on the upper side.” But 
sterling of rn people 1 td by way by ; a | to what cause are we to trace the development of these ‘ almost 
age to oh ae he sean grees “A eg pee simple spots, the lower one having some dark fulvous shad- 
2.€.,to men who have broken the aw, committed a eget mis ° | ing on the upper side” into ‘¢ elliptic ornaments,” and the 
meanour, and rendered themselves liable to two years’ impri- | ac ; ‘a 

° : : development of the elliptic ornaments into perfect ‘ball- 
sonment for paying any over-regulation price at all. What can | ay Pere ae Dy 
, 7, : = | and-socket ocelli”? Mr. Darwin traces it without hesitation 
possibly be a clearer evidence of the triumph of social influ- | 
“poche : Be ° : to the strong preference of the hen-pheasants for beauty of 
ences over the interests of constituencies, than the certainty : 
‘ , ; late plumage. In other words, he supposes there was a time when all 
that if this great reward for breaking the law were not | a 
itined we thn Goverimnent, 8 weeld be timely bessbes to the cock-pheasants were feathered with common-spotted feathers ; 
y ea idly |—and that then birds in which two adjoining spots had flowed 


t the abolition of ase th sent House of | 
ot Wie abelition of peschese theongh the present Sense of together into something like one of the elliptic ornaments, would 
| have been so much preferred by the hens to birds in which no such 


‘Commons at all? And a great aggravation of this sort of | 
social bias might be expected if the great Peers swarmed | : 
into the House of Commons. ‘They would represent the | Confluence of spots had taken place, that they would have the choice 
constituencies no doubt, on all questions distinctly sub-| of all the belles of the pheasant society, and the effect would 


mitted to the constituencies. On all others they would | be that their descendants, who would inherit the tendency to a 


be subject to their own vehement bias, and that bias | Confluence of spots, would become a sort of aristocracy among the 
would be quietly condoned by a nation which is theoreti- pheasants, and would command the best mates; and that this 
cally Radical, and at heart a very honest respecter of money, | Process would go on till the complete development of the 
rank, and social distinctions. The abolition of the hereditary | common spots into elliptic ornaments, and of the elliptic orna- 
assembly would, in all probability, prove to have been the | ments into ball-and-socket ocelli on those feathers chiefly displayed 
abolition of the cold condensing-chamber in which at present | by the Argus pheasant, had taken place. 

we reduce the power of mere rank and wealth toa minimum.| This is a very ingenious and possibly true account of the method 
And the abolition of the Establishment, again, would, in all | of the development,—a precisely analogous one is given, by the 
probability, produce a very sudden dissolution of the order of | way, of the development of the vocal powers of singing birds,— 
rural society, of which the clergy provide some of the most im- | for most convincing evidence seems to be attainable of the pride 
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iat by birds in their rich plumage and their fine voices, 
snd of the admiration these are apt to excite in the breasts of their 
mates. Mr. Darwin tells a curious story of the intense jealousy 
felt by & robin for all birds with any red in their plumage (but no 
others), and by a quiet, well-behaved bullfinch (which has a black 
head) for a reed-bunting which had also a black head, though to 
all his other comrades, except the one with a similar distinction to 
his own, he was perfectly good-humoured. The vexation evidently 
was primarily of the same nature which a young lady would feel at a 
pall, on seeing & splendid ball-dress, precisely the duplicate of her 
own, on another young lady, when she had persuaded herself 
that she was unique. There certainly seems no reason to doubt 
that birds are extremely susceptible to the effect of beauty of 
mage and voice, and are jealous of the same attractions in 
their rivals. But admitting Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, only con- 
ceive what refined and finely-developed taste it implies in these 
pirds, at once to prefer those variations of plumage and voice 
tending to perfect harmony of effect,—to what we call 
high art,—to variations of a different kind, which would, 
according to our standard of taste, tend to vulgarity of 
effect. If we notice the preferences of the least cultivated 
classes of civilized human beings in relation to colour,—say the 
ordinary preferences of English sailors or English maidservants,— 
we might safely assume that they would not be directed towards 
ect harmony of colour and perfect grace of form, but rather 
to startling and blotchy effects in both colour and form. But 
the splendidly coloured snakes and birds of tropical forests, 
however grand their colours, are never what our taste would 
call vulgarly coloured, never coarsely patched with frightful 
patterns, such as you constantly see on gaudy gowns, showy wall- 
papers, and glaring carpets. Yet if the tastes of snakes and birds 
be not of a wonderfully delicate and cultivated character, how 
are we to accept Mr. Darwin’s theory? Why were not the 
dark fulvyous spots developed, through the agency of pheasant 
popular opinion, into hideous but showy whirligigs of yellow, such 
as a British cook would select for the pattern of her Sunday dress, 
instead of into the exquisite ball-and-socket pattern of the Argus 
pheasant? Why is the order of development always from less 
beautiful to more, instead of in the reverse direction towards gaudy 
vulgarity and detestable splendour? ‘ The elongated and golden- 
orange plumes which spring from beneath the wingsof the Paradisea 
apoda,” says Mr. Darwin, ‘‘ when vertically erected and made to 
vibrate, are described as forming a sort of halo, in the centre of 
which the head looks like a little emerald sun, with its rays formed 
by the two plumes. In another most beautiful species the head is 
bald and of a rich cobalt hue, crossed by several lines of black 
velvety feathers.” Well, why did not development of the 
plumage most pleasing to these little creatures bring out instead 
something as ugly as the British matron’s orange turban, sur- 
mounting a rich salmon-coloured silk dress? Mr. Darwin accounts 
most ingeniously for the wonderful development of rich plumage, 
if he only gave us any equally adequate account of the wonderful 
development of animal taste. How did the preferences of the 
various tribes of creatures happen to select harmonies so perfect, 
when the rudimentary tastes of partially civilized human beings 
seem to select ornament so hideous? Surely the problem re- 
mains as difficult as ever,—namely, to account for the sure 
selection of exquisite harmonies of form and colour, instead 
of the most atrocious discords. Put the mind of the 
average English barmaid into the hen pheasants, and instead 
of distinguishing by their preference the variations tending to- 
wards such ball-and-socket ocelli, they would have distinguished 
by their preference variations of the ‘‘fulvous” tinge tending 
in the direction of coarse cap-string streaks of yellow, while 
the appearance of a few red bows in the neighbourhood 
Would have caused a perfect enthusiasm. And instead of the 
elegant “ear-tufts” of certain humming-birds, such as Mr. 
Darwin describes, they would have influenced the development in 
the direction of heavy ear-drops adapted expressly to distort 
the shape of the ear. The exquisite harmony and graduation of 
the various bird-plumage would certainly never have been 
produced by the selective preferences of the lowest order of 
human beings. How, then, if Mr. Darwin's account of the cause 
of the development of beauty be admitted, are we to account for 
the sure artistic animal taste which determined its progress and 
direction ? 
We will offer a suggestion. Granting that Mr. Darwin is right 
in his explanation of the gradual growth and accumulation of 


beautiful colours and forms in the plumage of birds, through the | 
preference for those birds which are the more beautiful, and the | actually seeme 





conceded, we think, that some of the lowest animal orders possess 
a far finer artistic sense than does uncultivated man even in an 

advanced stage of civilization. When we consider the frightful 
as well as barbaric ornamentation which Sir John Lubbock tells 

us that savage women are compelled to undergo,—as, for instance, 

great seams of scars all round their middle,—and compare it with the 
preference of hen pheasants for the ‘elliptic ornaments” and the 
‘* ball-and-socket ” plumage, we must admit at once that the hen 
pheasants have a far finer sense of beauty than the Australian 

males. Now, we also know that in reference to quite other cases, the 
animal instincts are superseded in man by a general development 

of reason, which, for the special purposes of instinct, is, at first at 

all events, a vastly inferior instrument. No human reason would 

suffice to effect what the beaver, and the ant, and the bee 
effect by instinct alone. The bee's power of building per- 

fectly hexagonal cells may, as Mr. Darwin has shown, be 
a developed instinct, since certain wild bees build cells of 
a much ruder kind; but no one supposes that even the 
hexagonal cells are built on strictly geometrical principles, 
by true bee engineers who have studied the trigonometry of the 
subject. And yet men who have, would be puzzled to build cells 
one-hundredth part as perfect as the bees. Does not this seem to 
show that as reason begins to supersede instinct, we gain a far 
higher and wider power,—the power of laying the intellectual 
basis of our own rules,—at the expense of a great specific loss of 
practical skill? And may not something of the same kind be true 
of the sense of beauty? If Mr. Darwin is right as to the principle 
which stimulates the elaboration of beauty by the lower animals, 
does not the Creator give the lower order of animals an instinct of 
beauty ready-made, which we lose as we become competent 
to apprehend its laws, and which we only recover by mastering 
consciously those laws of harmony which the bird and even the 
fish apprehend instinctively? Yet if this be a true account of 
the matter, this instinctive selection of the beautiful leads 
to a theological inference a good way beyond that war- 
ranted by the selection of the useful. Of course, with regard 
to the natural selection of modifications useful to the creature 
which undergoes those modifications, it may be said that they 
are merely the survivors of thousands of modifications which are 
lost out of sight merely because they were injurious or indifferent. 
But with regard to the selection of the beautiful, this cannot be 
said. If there were any race of birds which really preferred pure 
ugliness,—there might and must be a natural selection of ugliness 
of which we suppose there is no trace. Hence, the instinctive 
taste for beauty in the bird, which is so much greater than that of 
half-educated human beings, and which is only painfully recovered 
through the laborious study of Nature by educated intelligences, 
must come from a fountain of infinite love of beauty, and cannot 
by any possibility be the mere result of a competitive struggle for 
existence among animals quite unconscious whither the issue of 
that struggle tends. 





NATIONAL SENSITIVENESSES. 


T is very hard to discover either the limits or the final causes 
of national sensitiveneases, or rather of the sensitivenesses which 
men betray about their nationality. The old theory used to be 
that people belonging to nations without a history are the most 
sensitive, that the exceptionally thick skin of the Englishman 
when attacked on account of national peculiarities was due to the 
nearly unbroken character of English political prosperity. Asa 
matter of fact, however, Scotchmen, with their proud history in 
the distant past and great prosperity in the immediate past, are 
exceptionally sensitive to attacks on their nationality; and so are 
the Spaniards, who if they have fallen in the world, certainly do 
not know it; while the French before their disasters, with their 
marvellous history, were morbidly sensitive to criticism even from 
themselves, denouncing the latter as unpatriotic. Nor do we find 
that nations who have made history and great history cease there- 
fore to be sensitive. ‘The Americans when they emerged from their 
great war were almost at the top of the world, drove out Napoleon 


| from Mexico, and alarmed Great Britain, but still they could 


not get over the way the English papers had “ belittled” them. 
They had become, one would think, almost case-hardened to news- 
papers, and had nothing to do but to point to their achievements 
as a sufficient answer to everybody; but still they could not be 
comfortable till Englishmen acknowledged that they had fought 
through the biggest war, trampled out the biggest rebellion, and 
generally become the biggest people that ever were seen. It 
d for atime as if the raw would never heal, and 


relative neglect of those which are less so, it must be plainly England and the Union would have to fight because the 7imes 
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was decidedly Southern in its sympathies and Punch slightly | the Treaty, that is abuse, not comment, and ought, he thinks to 
brutal in its jokes. And now here is Germany, at the very head | make him irritable. This ideal of himself, though by no means 
of the world, with her cup full of success, and of success won by | yet realized, is a good ene to have, and may, in the long run 
the exhibition of the qualities nations most exult in, courage, | materially soften a nation whose bad quality is the hardness of 
discipline, brain, power in war of every kind, from the solidest | which it dislikes to hear. So is the American’s ideal, which ig 
endurance to the most refined strategy,—and yet Germany is | kind of polished self-dependent dignity to which he does a 
almost as sensitive as ever. A Glasgow shopkeeper last week | attain, but which he has always in his mind, and resents an 
exhibited a caricature implying that France was hardly used, | accusation that he lacks. It would be much better to aan 
whereupon three gentlemen, said to be Prussians, walked in, towards it more earnestly, and care less whether foreigners think 
asked for the caricature, paid for it punctually, and tore it up, | he has attained it; but the existence of the ideal in his own fancy 
threatening the shopman with worse if the picture were replaced. is a good thing for him. ‘The Frenchman's ideal, again, that of 
The German Press is almost as weak, and with all its aspirations | the elegant and brave, the Bayard, has had a distinct influence on 
gratified is so wild because other nations think it might have his character, and is revealed in his morbid sensitiveness to 
been less hard in gratifying them, that it descends to the most | the charge either of cowardice, awkwardness, or thickwittednesg, 
amusing arguments. England claims £10,000 for the murder of | You may call a Frenchman anything rather than a camel, A 
Mr. Lloyd at Marathon. A German soldier is as good as a certain grandezza is to the Spaniard what chivalry is to the 
sritish engineer. Consequently Great Britain ought to approve | Frenchman, and any insinuation that he is contemptible hurts him 
if Germany asks £10,000 for every German soldier killed in fair | infinitely more than the assertion that he is a blood-thirsty bigot, 
fighting, in which fighting his nation was victorious. Why, on | People do not despise blood-thirsty bigots. It is because he ig 
that showing, is not the Frenchman who is killed to be paid for, | unimaginative, because he so seldom gives himself an ideal, that 
too, by the nation which killed him? American statesmen are | the Englishman is thick-skinned, till he hardly comprehends, even 
pretty well hardened to criticism; but great statesmen in Ger- | in his own secret mind, how it is that other people can be go 
many, even when they have won, when their deeds are answers to | hurt by satire, or rebuke, or hasty criticism. He has no self other 
all attacks, still seem to feel sore because their political conduct is | than himself to protect from injury, to be for ever sensitive about, 
matter of sharp discussion. Like Frederick the Great, they complain | and so lampoon, and caricature, and abuse excite in him only a 
that the flogged soldier should be afraid of them, and think, “‘ You | faint sense of amusement that he should be so entirely misunder- 
ought to love me, sirrah.” Even during the occupation of Paris a | stood. 
caricature would have put that Army which had showed so miracu- a 
Jous a constancy in the siege out of the very patience in which 


itself quite justly exulted, and Count Bismarck complains cored ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS, 








day because the Indépendance Belge is so French in sympathy. ae 

If the feeling were universal we could understand it, but one | XXU.—ELIZABETH. 
race, and perbaps two, seem absolutely devoid of it. Italians seem HE reputation of Elizabeth Tudor has experienced nearly as 
to mind ridicule but little, and nobody can think of a caricature | many vicissitudes as that of her father, Henry, but the 


pi — =o ie tara caemgeg eg the y of his | depreciatory pare appears to be rather = the gens at the 
nationality, ne French dia their best in that way tor years, | present time, and there is a disposition to deny to her not merel 
and Englishmen strolling along the Boulevards criticized their moral, but the ieidiictasl aeetei ner, Be was once deeded 
performances with the most immovable good-temper, asked who upon as her especial characteristic. No doubt there has been a 
had been taken for models of their Volunteers—who were ridi- | great deal of undiscriminating and uninformed panegyric of the 
culed ina spirit of genuine withorneny lenges over representa- Protestant Queen, which has provoked, naturally enough, a strong 
tions of the English ‘ meesses” not by any means polite, and | reaction, as facts have been disinterred, and earlier judgments have 
asked each other if they really did pronounce French in that} been brought to light, which are quite inconsistent with this un- 
extraordinary way. [By the way, it is a very curious fact that qualified praise; but we are disposed to think that this revulsion 
the popular caricature of a foreigner’s mispronunciation is seldom | of opinion is likely to lead to an equally erroneous estimate of 
or never like his real blunders, except in certain broad character- | her character. If the more favourable view was wanting in dis- 
istics,—is apparently a tradition of the blunders he used to tinctness of delineation, that which is becoming popular seems to 
make, but has abandoned.] Praise of their nation sometimes | be wanting in breadth and comprehensiveness ; if the former was 
gives Englishmen unreasonable pleasure, as, for example, Mar- | a mere generalization of perfections, the latter appears to us to be 
shal Bugeaud’s sentence about the British infantry; but if every | wanting in a sense of the real significance and mutual bearing of 
General on carth accused our soldiery of habitual cowardice, the | her specific acts and of the varying phases of her policy. 
majority of Englishmen would only think they were talking nonsense} In her natural character Elizabeth was a true Tudor, but in the 
for a purpose. Mr. Hawthorne's curious bursts of dislike worry us | manner and degree of the manifestation of the family qualities 
just as little as M. Assolant’s sneers or Victor Hugo's attacks on our | she differed from both her father and grandfather in so curiously 
unequalled selfishness. We have tried in vain, in fact, to think of complicated a manner, that it is difficult to say whether we are 
the form of ridicule with pen or pencil which would give English- | more assisted or perplexed in the elucidation of her real nature by 
men, who are of the same race as both Germans and Americans, | the alternations of these resemblances and contrasts. There was a 
five minutes’ annoyance. They might be irritated by individual | coarseness of grain in the mental organization of all the Tudors, 
libel or vexed by truthful reprimand, but the notion that their | but their physical constitution, as we have already said, exercised 
nation was hurt would never enter their minds. | a considerable influence on the manner of its development. In 
| 
| 








It is all self-conceit? Well, then, self-conceit is very useful;| Henry VIIL, the strong physique so predominated that it 
but it is curious that the American or the Spaniard, who on the | seems to overlay and obscure the natural vigour and subtlety of 
score of his nationality is incarnate self-conceit, should be so | his mind on ordinary occasions, and it is only on such questions as 
touchy under depreciation ; that the Frenchman, who is certainly | the divorce from Catherine of Aragon that we recognize the 
not devoid of the foible, should be so restive under criticism—he | inherent family tendency to casuistry. In Henry VIL, on 
does not mind caricature, as that appeals to his best intellectual | the contrary, the casuistical element predominated, and the 
quality, his love of humour—and that the Prussian, who certainly | coarseness of grain showed itself rather in a passive insensi- 
is not the humblest of mankind, should be stung into an explosion | bility to considerations of delicacy and honour, than in any 
by a picture sold by a shopman who probably did not even know | active self-indulgence. Both the Henries had an unusually strong 
its meaning. There must be some other explanation, and as we | will, but in the son it was too often the master of his actions; in 
do not find it in the bad qualities or circumstances of different | the father it was tempered and disciplined by the restraints and 
nations, suppose we seek it in the good. Is it not the fact that | considerations of a more sustained thoughtfulness. In Elizabeth 
ost peoples are sensitive to attack on the side on which they keep | the headstrong self-will of her father was modified into a feminine 
up a high ideal, to which they would like to attain? A German | wilfulness; while the patient and hesitating thoughtfulness of her 
always thinks of himself, for instance, as endowed with a sort of | grandfather was intensified into a hampering and tormenting 
kindly goodness, showing itself in various ways, especially in| irresolution. In mental capacity, however, it seems to us that she 
the more sentimental forms and in his love of justice, and though ‘excelled both. She had more vigour and elevation of purpose than 
he may not attain his ideal as fully as he thinks, he cannot bear to her grandfather, she had more self-knowledge, and therefore much 
be depreciated on that side. Whether he conquered the world or | more self-mastery than her father. She had deeper insight and a 
not may be a subject for argument, but that if he did he was a good | wider range of vision than either of them. Henry VIII. was the 
fellow too, not given to harshness or cruelty, is a certainty, an1| nursling of prosperity. He had the self-confidence and frankness 
must not be denie]. If anybody says he took too much money in | inspired by a comparatively assured position, and both the 
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nerosity and the self-indulgent habits which were the natural 
jncidents of an overflowing treasury; he sustained the position of 
England, but he wasted her resources, and absorbed the national 
in a personal policy. Henry VII. and Elizabeth were 
poth trained in a school of adversity, and both succeeded 
toa starving exchequer, to an unstable throne, and to a lowered 
ition among the nations of Europe. ‘The former paid his way 
snd accumulated a vast sum of money, laid the foundations of a 
settled state of property at home, and placed England in a position 
of equality abroad. Elizabeth also economized, but she did not ex- 
tort or hoard; for the greater part of her reign the taxation was 
light, while the Treasury was neither bankrupt nor overflowing. 
Henry VII. never escaped from the influence of his straitened 
early days, and, except in the fitting magnificence of his Court, 
was to the last very close-fisted. Elizabeth could scrape for 
money with as little regard for decency and dignity as her grand- 
father, and was nearly as reluctant as he in disbursing her money. 
Both had felt the necessity and appreciated the value and power 
of money. But in Henry there was an unmixed reluctance to 
with it under any circumstances, while in Elizabeth 
the disinclination seems rather to arise from a doubt as to the 
possible extent of expenditure to which she was committing 
herself, and a terror of indefinite drains on a limited exchequer. 
Where she knew the exact extent, and could estimate the exact 
significance and efficacy of the payment, she was often even 
lavish and seemingly heedless, as in her gifts to individuals. 
By this may be explained what has excited the indigna- 
tion of later historians, her largesses to men of the Leicester 
or Hatton stamp, as compared with her stint in the crisis 
of a great national danger, or in the subsidies necessary 
to the efficiency of an enlarged international policy. She sub- 
sidized the former for her own pleasure or peculiar ends, she 
made them certain benefactions accordingly, and so the matter 
seemed toend. But when foreign allies or dependents, such as 
the insurgents of Scotland and the Low Countries, repeatedly asked 
for money, the quid pro quo was often a little doubtful, and the 
necessity or expediency of the disbursement fair matter for hesi- 
tation. Even when the demand for money seems to us one which 
was imperative for the welfare or even safety of England, we must 
remember that it presented itself to the mind of the Queen as one 
among many similar conflicting claims on her purse, and that 
possibly what now appears to us inexplicable fatuity on her part 
may have been the result of a decision (perhaps a mistaken one) 
arrived at after long and anxious consideration. 

But unquestionably there was a dangerous tendency in the mind 

of Elizabeth to resist anything forced upon her as a necessity, and 
not proceeding from her own free and spontaneous will. ‘This isa 
phase of the wilful side of her character. She could not endure being 
dictated to, in appearance even, by circumstances. She resisted 
the fatality of events with the energy of a most persistent advocate 
of the doctrine of free-will. She appeared almost to think that 
the only means of self-assertion lay in refusing to acknowledge 
seemingly inevitable conclusions. She declared herself to be 
naturally very irresolute, but her irresolution did not, we imagine, 
arise from real self-distrust, so far as this implies the consciousness 
of the want of intellectual ability (for ber self-esteem was nearly 
as great as that of her father Henry), but from a curious sense of 
the inadequacy of any human judgment to cope with the possibili- 
ties of events, and consequently from an exaggerated estimate of 
the importance of the element of uncertainty which there must be 
in every important problem of action presented to our notice. 
Hesitation and delay were in her not the tokens of an inability to 
grasp the conditions of the question, but of a mind which saw only 
too many possible contingencies, and sought in delay for what a 
modern poet has finely expressed as the great deficiency in times of 
political storm, “the leisure to grow wise.” So far, indeed, was 
this irresolution from being a mark of want of self-confidence in 
Elizabeth, that it was fostered to a dangerous extent by this very 
excess of unconscious self-reliance. Like her great-grandfather, 
Edward IV., whom she resembled in not a few respects, 
she often slighted a danger and postponed a remedy ora safe: 
guard until it was almost too late, from a conviction that, come 
what might, she should prove herself equal to the occasion. As 
she said to her last Parliament, “ God had given her a heart that 
did never fear any enemies,” and she hesitated and deferred to 
commit herself to any irretrievable course of policy, from feelings 
depending partly on a strong sense of possibilities which might 
tender that course unnecessary or unwise, and partly on a convic- 
tion that she could at any stage retrieve, by her own innate 
capacity, her present hesitation, and preserve her mastery of the 
situation. 





But although Elizabeth’s intellect saw difficulties in every course, 
her imagination temptations in every direction, and though her 
course was often made unsteady and uncertain by counter-currents 
of prudence, ambition, and wilful caprice, yet, on the whole, and 
in the end, taking long periods of time and a wide range of policy, 
she pursued the true course. The very power and subtlety of her 
mind indeed led her every now and then into grievous blunders, 
and she often allowed her more ignoble qualities to guide her 
conduct at the expense of her own peace of mind. But however 
she might at times shrink back from its own realization, she had 
a vivid conception of a great, wide, and consistent policy, never 
entirely lost sight of it, and in the end accomplished it in all 
material points. She began her rule as the sovereign of a 
country one-half of whose inhabitants seemed almost bound by 
the religious tenets which they held to look upon her as illegiti- 
mate, and as the representative of a great act of national 
schism, which in their hearts they deplored and reprobated. She 
found herself in the European Commonwealth a sort of pariah, 
tolerated as a matter of policy by rival nations, but in danger 
every day of a combination against her which would prove fatal to 
her own Crown, if not to the independence of England. In the 
northern portion of her own island a Queen reigned whose pre- 
tensions to the English Crown were avowed, and supported by 
much sympathy among Englishmen themselves, as well by 
the tie of marriage and the bond of a common religion with 
the two most powerful Sovereigns of the Continent. Yet in 
the end she not only secured and consolidated her own throne and 
baffled every adversary, but even made both France and Spain 
unwillingly co-operate to this very end, and sorely against 
their own inclinations remain passive spectators of the downfall 
of her once formidable Sc6ttish rival. ‘The general result of the 
struggle in which Elizabeth was engaged from her accession to her 
death is so evident, that that alone would be sufficient foundation 
on which to rest her claim to sagacity and consistency in essentials. 
Iler reign was too long, an the circumstances of the time varied 
too much during this period, for any ran of mere luck to bea 
sufficient interpretation of this success. It was a uniform success, 
in the end, against all opponents under nearly every conceivable con- 
dition under which intellect could be pitted against intellect. And 
even if we look at shorter periods of time, and confine ourselves 
more closely to specific questions of policy, the result is in the 
same direction, if not always quite as marked. Clever historians, 
who have been displaying their own critical acumen in demon- 
strating, under the inspiration of the passing impressions of 
foreign ambassadors, how thoroughly Elizabeth mismanaged 
affairs, are compelled again and again in their summary of results 
to acknowledge that, somehow or other, notwithstanding all this 
bungling, and this wilful disregard of the dictates of wisdom and 
honour, the catastrophe of the drama is favourable to the mis- 
guided Qlueen to a most strange and unexpected extent. It is 
only when we descend to each separate act, and dwell on the seem- 
ing or real vacillations of every hour in the mind of the Queen, that 
we feel any misgivings as to her intellectual capacity. And it 
was part of the peculiar temperament of Elizabeth that, however 
subtle and tortuous might be her policy, she seemed to display 
every step of it to the critical gaze of interested spectators. Never 
was there an intriguer who worked so apparently in the sight of all 
men ; never was there a dissimulator who threw so little appearance 
of reality over the dissimulation. She cared little, indeed, for 
giving a passing impression of weakness and irresolution, and she 
blinded her adversaries quite as much by this candid display of 
her difficulties as by any more overt act of deception. She even 
worked out her own fancies of possibilities, in the possibility of 
which she never herself really believed, before the bewildered eyes 
of the Spaniard and the French, until at last they knew not what 
was real and what was delusive, and effectually secured the pur- 
poses of Elizabeth by keeping their own Courts in an equal state 
of uncertain perplexity. She thus played even with her own 
weaknesses, and made her own irresolution play the part of a piece of 
clever diplomacy. Much of her dissimulation may be explained in 
this manner. She was, as we have said, a bad actor, for she nearly 
always overdid her assumed part; but this arose, to a great 
extent, from her dissimulation itself generally representing some 
real, though not predominant feature of her own nature. 
She was in herself so curious a combination of contrary and 
seemingly quite inconsistent feelings and opinions, that she 
had only to give for the time the full rein to any one of 
these, and without being false to part of herself, though she was 
really false to herself as a whole, she could speak with the earnest- 
ness of truth, and left her audience in profound doubt between 
the impossibility of the fact in the form in which it was presented to 
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them, and the impression of vraisemblance in the substance of the | weakness—with its amusing and characteristic preference of 
statement which her earnestness was, nevertheless, calculated to | praise for the youth and beauty which she had not, toa just 
produce. She was from the first placed in so anomalous a position | meed of admiration for the dignity and grace which she rea)} 
by her birth and her natural associations, that self-contradiction | possessed. Her royal bearing, which was so greatly aided bya 
seemed a necessity of her existence. The most autocratic of | stately person, a keen, piercing eye, and an aquiline nose in fylj 
natures was tied down by circumstances to become the leader of the | harmony with her imperial cast of features. Her urbanity to al) 
great revolt of free thought against authority throughout Europe; | classes, the spell which she threw over such spirits as Raleigh ang 
mind most jealous of the rights and most peculiarly alive to | Siduey, and the somewhat rough and boisterous greetings with 
the immunities of Sovereigns was compelled to become the in- | which she encountered the coarser mother-wit and propitiated 
stigator, or, at any rate, the countenancer, of rebellion in half the| the good-will of the lower orders. Her woman's nature 
States of Europe, and to give a terrible illustration in her own | so complete and so conspicuous in itself, and yet married to 
kingdom of the responsibility of kings to the tribunal of a mind so masculine and so sardonic! The Parliamentary 
public opinion, if not of justice; one whose tastes and sympa- | records tell how she could manage a House of Commons nearly ag 
thies, as distinguished from her intellectual convictions, were cer- | easily as an individual Minister, recognizing its place in the Constj. 
tainly with the great community of Rome, was compelled to / tution, but ruling its insurrectional energies with a skilful alterna. 
become its most deadly enemy, and to countenance, if/| tion of the curb and the loose rein. But, as in her foreign ang 
not a system, at any rate the favourers of a system | general policy, the result is the best proof of the judgment ang 
against which her own nature revolted, as a standard of | tact of the means employed. What Sovereign, except one of 
rebellion, and, in its hard Calvinistic type, as an intellectual | great intellectual assendancy, could have evoked at the close of go 
dictator. Is it surprising, then, that she often hesitated in her | long a reign, from representative men who felt and thought ao 
path, and often looked back with longing and doubting eyes to | differently from her on so many delicate points, that outburst of 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, and indulged sometimes in dreams—but | enthusiastic loyalty and grateful confidence which crowned the 
only dreams—of an elysium of repose in which Rome should be | last session of her last Parliament ? 
her guardian angel and Philip of Spain her natural ally? But, in| Elizabeth presents a character against which much may be said 
the end, and looking at her course as a whole, she restrained her | with justice in particulars, and against which, as a whole, the 
own political and religious inclinations as effectually as she did | verdict in respect of strict morality can scarcely be a favourable one, 
her private feelings, when the vision of the clever, courtly, but | But the main lines of the picture are firm and not unpleasing, 
reckless Leicester, the playmate of her youth, and the assiduous | and if virtue is to be measured by greatness of intention—if 
flatterer of her weaker nature, presented itself to her imagination | immorality of practice can be mitigated in our judgment by the 
as her future husband. necessities of an almost unparalleled position of perplexity and 
But there was an advantage for Elizabeth even in the self-con- | danger,—and if the disposition to good or to evil is measured by the 
tradiction of her nature and her position. If she was divided | opportunities offered and the temptations to the latter deliberately 
within herself, she represented all the more faithfully the divided | overcome, perhaps it will be considered that few Sovereigns have 
state of opinion and feeling within the nation which she governed. | passed through such an ordeal, under such original disadvantages 
She might and did persecute Puritans, but they felt that much of | of education and peculiar disposition, with so little dishonour to 
her intellect and the very existence of her queenly position were | themselves, and so much advantage to the country whose interests 
bound up with her allegiance to the cause of the Reformation. She | they were called upon to consult. But it is only through her 
might and did persecute the Roman Catholics as much as her | intellectual greatness that _we can understand and appreciate 
sister Mary had persecuted the Protestants, though her motive | Elizabeth's morality such as it was ; and itis only on an intellectual 
was scarcely so much of a religious as of a political character. | basis, using the term in its widest sense, that her reputation as 
Yet the Catholics felt in their hearts that Elizabeth little liked | one of the very greatest of English Sovereigns must, after all, be 
Protestants as such, and still less Protestantism as an ecclesiastical | built up and established. 
system, and that her heart, though not her head, were with the old 
faith. So that neither Puritans nor Catholics felt themselves en- 














tirely cut off from sympathy with their Sovereign, and alike felt LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
that she was not merely the Queen of one section or one faction of ee 

her subjects. And this independent position Elizabeth maintained THE VOYSEY JUDGMENT. 

to the last. She had strong sympathies with the elder Cecil on many [To tHe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


points; their natures were in some respects similar, but their different | Smr,—I cannot help thinking that some of your correspondents 
positions necessarily made a difference in their mode of looking at | have written on the judgment in Mr. Voysey’s case without a care- 
public affairs, and Elizabeth, though she listened to and trusted Wil- | ful scrutiny of all the language of that document. I have referred 
liam Cecil as she never listened to or trusted any other man, always | to it a second time, and I am thankful to say I am confirmed in my 
preserved her own policy as distinct from his, and however she | impression that this judgment does not, in its general result, con- 
might allow it to be modified by, never permitted it to be super- fine the teaching of the clergy within new and narrower limits. 
seded by him. It was her great merit to find out, and to main- |The Courts of Law have not taken away the freedom, which had 
tain at her side, great and capable men, and not to be unworthily | been so completely won for practical use in our churches and in 
jealous of any intellectual comparison between herself and them. | the press, of repudiating the superstitions by which many of us 
But she never allowed them to become the arbiters of the national | believe that the ways of God had been darkened to the mind of 
policy ; this ultimate arbitration she kept in her own hands, and she | Christendom. 
maintained certain checks to their growing influence, and often | One paragraph of the judgment appears to me to be conclusive 
mortified their self-esteem by lavishing, at the same time, even | on this point. ‘In considering these first three charges, as in the 
exaggerated marks of favour on a set of rivals wholly | consideration of those that follow, we have been most anxious to 
inferior to them in ability and character, but at the same | arrive at a fair construction of Mr. Voysey’s writings, not only by 
time the representatives of feelings and prejudices which | examining the context which he has referred to as bearing on the 
had no little hold on a part of the nation; and which were kept | passages cited, but also by attentively considering whether any 
in order and satisfied by this specious representation in Court previous writer, himself in Holy Orders, has been allowed, 
circles. And although Burghley was in the main a sagacious and | with impunity, to assert opinions similar to those of the 
right-minded statesman, it was well for England that Elizabeth | appellant, so as to afford reasonable ground for holding that 
never dropped the reins of power into his hands, for, with| the appellant had merely availed himself of the privilege of 
all his merits, he was still the head of a party and adopting a possible interpretation of the language of the Articles, 
the representative of fixed ideas, and party spirit was then although it may appear to us that such interpretation is not sound 
the great internal danger of England, and a too stereotyped or correct. But we can find nothing of the kind.” I adda sen- 
policy almost as great an external disability. It was not Cecil, | tence which follows shortly after. ‘‘ If he had confined himself to 
but Elizabeth, who, by her subtle and delusive policy, held Philip | such arguments as he might think fairly adducible in explanation of 
in her leading-strings, until the time had come when he was com- | the doctrine enunciated in the Articles of Religion as to Christ suffer- 
pelled to make his great effort against her, under circumstances | ing for sin, and offering himself as a lamb without spot for all sins 
which, if still very encouraging, were infinitely less so than they | original and actual of the whole world, and being crucified in 
had been at any epoch since her accession to the English throne. | order to reconcile us to his Father, then he would be entitled to 
Of the better known qualities of Elizabeth we have little | claim a latitude of interpretation which has been allowed to 
need and little space to speak in detail. Her personal vanity, | others.” In order to appreciate the significance of these observa- 
—so open as to be more like a curious affectation than a real | tions, it should be remembered that Mr. Voysey in his Appeal 
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collected from the writings of clergymen who are still living and | from the doctrine that God's just wrath was appeased by the 
ginistering in the Church, and whom it is therefore possible to | agony of his Son! 

ute, the passages which bore the greatest resemblance to the | 2. Another questionable dictum of the judgment is this:—‘ To 
jnculpated parts of his ownsermons. ‘here are large extracts, for | assert that children are not by nature children of God's 
example, from Dean Stanley and Professor Maurice, and a few quo- wrath, that they are not separated from him by sin, 
tations from a tractof mine. ‘These passages, let it be understood, | nor under his wrath, appears to us plainly inconsistent with 
the Lords of the Committee had heard read, and probably had under | the express language of the Articles.” With regard to terms 
their eyes. It is hardly too much to say, therefore, that the | like these, explanation may fairly be demanded on either side. 
strongest things which had been uttered by living clergymen in | The Article says, with discrimination, that there is that in every 
the way of protest against current doctrines concerning the atone- | man which deserveth God's wrath and damnation. It is a contra- 
ment, depravity, and the infallibility of Holy Writ, have been | diction to this to say that there is nothing in our nature which is 
now judicially declared to be at least allowable. | under God's wrath; but it is also quite another thing to say that 
But you have yourself said, and your correspondents have | men, as born into this world, are separated from God in any such 
cepeated, that where it defines the doctrine of the Articles against | sense that they are not regarded by him with goodwill. We must 
which Mr. Voysey is held to have offended, the judgment uses | not gratuitously put such a gloss upon the Article as to make it 
ions which the writers above mentioned must repudiate, | contradict the Baptismal Service, in which we say we are persuaded 
and which would, therefore, expose them to judicial condemnation. | of the goodwill of our heavenly Father towards unbaptized infants, 
I quite admit that some of these expressions are not what I should | which goodwill was declared by his Son Jesus Christ, who 
choose. The comment of one of our old divines, Dean Jackson, given | exhorted all men to follow their innocency. 
by Mr. Voysey as quoted in my tract, might perhaps be applied | 3. On the subject of the authority of Scripture, the Lords of 
to one or two phrases of the judgment. ‘For myself, I must | the Committee were evidently much perplexed what to determine. 
confess, I could never understand the language of many professed | ‘The Articles manifestly affirm nothing which can be used to con- 
divines who would persuade us that the full vent of God's wrath | demn free criticism of Scripture. And yet such licentious and hos- 
due unto sin was poured out on his Son. Whatever their meaning | tile treatment of the Bible as characterized Mr. Voysey’s sermons 
be (which I presume is much better than I can gather from their | was plainly at variance with the spirit of the Articles. Making an 
expressions), their manner of speaking (to say no worse) is very | ingenious use of the word ‘‘authority ” in the Sixth Article, the Lord 
improper, and, to me, unpleasant.” But in estimating the binding | Chancellor pronounces that “‘ it is not consisteut with that Article 
force of such phrases a little close criticism is necessary. for any private clergyman, of his own mere will, not founding himself 
Consider what might have been. You say that the Lord Chan- | upon any critical inquiry, but simply upon his own taste and judgment, to 
eellor was excusably ignorant of theology. The present Arch- | assert that whole passages of the Canonical books are without any 
bishop of York had studied many years ago the subject of the | authority whatever, as being contrary to the teaching of Christ as 
atonement, and had preached on it a learned and moderate course | coutained in others of the Canonical books.” However unexpect- 
of Bampton lectures. When a religious panic had been stirred up, | ed such a drawing out of what is implied in the word ‘* authority” 
and there was a dispusition to cling obstinately to some of the | may be, it can hardly excite any grave apprehension. Bat this 
doctrines which were becoming untenable, Archbishop Thomson | declaration is followed by an apparently casual remark, which it is 
wrote an essay on this same subject as an Aid to Fuith. In this he | almost impossible to believe can have been seriously pondered by 
sused words which would have been decidedly more unpleasant to | those who delivered the judgment. ** We think that no private 
Dean Jackson than anything in the judgment. ‘The clouds of | clergyman can do that which the whole Church is by the 20th 
God’s anger gathered thick over the whole human race: they dis- | Article declared to be incompetent to do, viz., expound one part 
charged themselves on Jesus only.” (Aids to Faith, p. 332.) Again, | of Scripture in a manner repugnant to another.” If this means 
in the year 1862, in a judgment to which Archbishop ‘Tait was a | anything to the purpose, it must mean that it is unlawful to see 
party, Mr. Heath was affirmed to contradict the Articles in the | in any one place of the Bible a sense repugnant to that of any 
following passage :—‘‘I am afraid it is a very common idea that other. And yet it is clear enough, from those words about mere 
God was propitiated 1800 years ago by blood. I know not how | will and critical inquiry, that the authors of the judgment did not 
to find words strong enough to express my abhorrence of this de- | mean this ; whilst it is still more clear that to put such a meaning 
testable doctrine. God is propitiated by Christ, but Christ's | upon the 20th Article, “Of the Authority of the Church,” is to 
blood has long ago been poured out, not to propitiate his kind | twist it to a non-natural sense, such as can hardly be matched by 
‘and benevolent Father, but to bring men to his Father again.” | any recent example. 
That when Mr. Heath had significantly declared that God had | On the whole, the judgment seems to me to show natural signs 
been propitiated by Christ, he should not have been allowed to | of a time of theological transition. The theology which repre- 
deny that God was propitiated by blood, was worse than anything | sented man as altogether evil before conversion or baptism, God 
in Lord Hatherley’s judgment. ‘Che rather remarkable language | 43 satisfied by the punishment of the innocent in place of the 
of the Article, ** was crucified, dead, and buried, to reconcile his | guilty, and the Bible as an infallible authority, is passing away. 
Father to us,” seems to agree better with the doctrine that Christ |The glosses which it put upon the ancient Catholic language 
propitiated the Father, than with anything that Mr. Heath could | still adhere to the utterances of dogmatic orthodoxy. But they are 
chave meant by God's being propitiated by blood. | subjected to dissolving ‘* qualifications.” A few years have made a 
1. According to the present judgment, it is not consistent with greatdifference. The language of Bishop Jeune in 1864, ‘‘'lhefourth 
the Articles “to deny without any qualification that Christ bore | utterance on the cross, the cry of despair, revealed that after man 
the punishment due to our sins, or suffered in our stead.” Now, | had done his worst, worse remained for Christ to bear. He had 

«a3 the Articles say nothing about punishment or substitution, I | fallen into his Father's hands,” and that of Bishop Thomson, 

cannot help thinking it might have been proved to the satisfaction quoted above, in 1862, would now excite very general repugnance. 

of the Court that the passages in the Articles to which they refer | If there were any disposition to prosecute those who receive the 
are fairly susceptible of a different interpretation. I certainly Scriptural doctrine but reject the later corruptions of it, this 

Should not have hesitated in the face of the Articles to deny point- | judgment is a warning that it would be impossible to prosecute 

blank that Christ bore the punishment due to our sins or suffered | them with success.—I am, Sir, &c., 

i our stead. But the judgment demands that the denial should 

be accompanied by some qualification or explanation. Very 

well. In a certain sense, all that Christ endured in identify- (To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

ing himself with our sinful condition might be called punish- | Srr,—The highest Court of appeal in ecclesiastical cases has just 

ment of sin, punishment due to our sins. He suffered in our ruled that when we read of sacrifice or propitiation being made 

Stead, that is to say, in order that we might suffer the less. | for us, we are to understand that punishment is borne instead of us. 

But the simple notion that justice demanded punishment, and| Now, let me make a suggestion. The Revision Committee of 

that the punishment of the innocent satisfied it as well as the | Convocation is just now discredited by certain unpleasant discus- 

‘punishment of the guilty, has no support whatever in the Articles. | sions. Let the Crown take the matter into its own hands ; let it 

The idea that the death of Christ was puvishment inflicted on him | appoint Commissioners ; let it issue a set of instructions to them, 

‘by his Father is even contradictory to the idea of sacrifice,—of after the pattern of those of King James, which would naturally 

which the Lord Chancellor says, ‘‘ it is impossible to construe the | be drawn up by the Lord Chancellor ; let it be an article of these 

‘word ‘ sacrifice’ in any other sense than that in which it is ordinarily | instructions that the words up (or vép/) 74 shall in all cases 

used, viz., as an offering to God.” “Christ through the Eternal | be rendered ‘instead of us.” ‘This would bring the Bible into 


Spirit offered himself without spot to God,” and so pleased the | accordance with the judgment. 
Father,—how utterly different is this, the doctrine of the Articles, | Scholars might, no doubt, object to this; but those who uphold 
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the theology of the judgment will not care about scholars.—I am, | campaign ; but he might have been the equal of Von Moltk 
Sir, &e., GrxcuLus. | that is a matter of what we call chance or accident, the a 
eee ee | by a nation of a Harry V., a Marlborough, or a 

(to tas Hecron oF TER “GrucrAree.") . lesson would have wre limited toa en pee aise . The 

Sir,—As your columns of last week were as much crowded with | considerations existing before and independent of Of Vita} 
letters on the Voysey Judgment as those of the Guardian with | defeat, and to numbers. But the question of SUCCEsg or 
letters on the Purchas Judgment, it may be worth while to ask the | nothing new. Long before 1870 it was eticieae Gn is 
attention of your readers to a letter which I have written to the | tinental Europe was a huge camp, that more than tw. at con- 
Guardian this week, on the latter judgment, which, mudéatis | of men were liable to be adnal to arms, and that fies tuillions 
mutandis, applies equally or rather with still greater force to the | giq go forth to battle in their hundreds of sheneute y brie 
former judgment. Whatever difficulty exists in carrying out the | mean to say that the war has not supplied a stimulus al be not 
Purchas judgment, exists to at least as great a degree in the not stirred men to thought, that it has not raised a Seveihds — 
Voysey judgment. Archbishops, bishops, deans, canons, clergy to have “something done,” but I do mean to say that w esire 
are affected by one as by the other, if any of them are affected by | make a great mistake if we allow the purely accidental naan 
either ; and I cannot but suppose that, framed as these two judg- | «14 Germans rode over the Empire in a month, and the — 
mente exe, the general effect is equally limited in both cases. Nation in six months, to lead us into an imitation of the Pruggj 
And the practical influence in both cases is not to attempt to | or any other system. What England wants, and has lon USSlan 
overthrow the Court of Appeal or the Church of England, which | ;, . oot of military institutions suited to “is very wtb deere 
secure a far larger amount of liberty on these matters (see that | ach cule ta Buses, th te tonnn-coneaiis tends, 00 thoes Status, 
remarkable book lately published, ‘‘ Reasons for Returning to the | 4, people, and to her internal political condition To ae : 
Church of England,” by a distinguished Roman Catholic) than | -ocuit she nae not trouble herself to study ie coleman this 
could be secured elsewhere or by other means, but to infuse a | of this strikingly romantic war. Issues 


wide and deeper sense of the absurdity of such legal prosecutions| p : : : 
; a é nee erhaps the first question to be decided hat 
in matters which are either too deep or too trivial to be reached | P be ided! is, what does England 


9 a 
by mere technical decisions such as those which have called forth | oi ee 0 do — rte poop ae pono 
these letters.—I am, Sir, &c., A. P. STANLEY. politics, the changes needed in her military institutions are not 
very great. A powerful and well-armed fleet would alone suffice 
MR. GEORGE HOOPER ON ARMY ORGANIZATION. | to keep off any enemy likely to arise for the next generation. 
(To rue Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR."] | An army for foreign service, strong in artillery and cavalry, and 

S1r,—Will you allow me, through your columns, to state some con- | a moderate Militia, would meet all her probable requirements, 
siderations which should be taken into account by Ministers and | But nations no more than men can limit their liabilities to their 
by Parliament, whenever, aided by public opinion, they seek to re- | wishes, and England has incurred some heavy liabilities, given 
model our military institutions? In this remote part of the Empire | very valuable hostages to fortune. She cannot keep what she has 
we are by no means indifferent respecting the changes you may | got by merely limiting her exertions to its defence; she must be 
make, for, except to a few Hindooized Europeans, the honour and | prepared to take the offensive, and fight for the common good as 
the power of old England are as dear to the English in India as | well as her own ; to wage war beyond as well as within the fences 
they are to the English at home. My anxiety’ on that score, not | of her big domain. Thus rightly considered, the question is not 


unknown to you, must plead in justification of my presumption | so much what England may want or wish or hope to do, as what 


to speak on the subject at all. | she must do; and the means and appliances, therefore, should be 
First, let me remark that the great war, just closed, sup-/| proportioned to incumbent and reasonably probable necessities, 
plies no new and sound argument for changes which were as | To foresee these is the work, the difficult, almost impossible, work 
needful ten or twenty years ago as they are now. There | of statesmen ; but there are certain broad obligations no one can 
is nothing to be said for change now which was not said or | overlook. ‘There is the duty of defending our Eastern Empire 
could not have been said in 1851. No new interest has been | and the roads to it, and of seeing that threatening positions on 
created, no new danger has arisen. The victories of the Germans | the flank of those roads do not fall into hostile hands. There is 
furnish no ground for an increase either in the numbers or the | the duty of defending the Dominion, if, unhappily, mischance 
mobility of our armed forces which did not exist before. The | should bring us into collision with the United States. ‘There is 
collapse of the French Empire was brought about by some causes | the obligation to preserve the independence of Belgium, ll 
on which every virile nation can count, but some, and these not | these, beyond and above the contingencies of wars of interest or 
the least, or the least effective, which were special and adventi- | honour with Continental States. 
tious, and such as no nation by art, or management, or educa-| If such are our obligations, defined and contingent, do not 
tional apparatus can secure. The special causes were the existence | prudence and self-respect dictate the expediency of placing our- 
and combined operation of three such men as the King, Von | selves in a position to perform them? None the less so because 
Moltke, and Bismarck, who joined their intellectual and political | the pressure of these obligations, in some important particulars, is 
forces to execute a national policy which led them to the ramparts | diminished by the Franco-German war; diminished because France 
of Vienna and gave them the fortifications of Paris. Upon the | is weakened, diminished because Germany will tell on our side in 
possession of three such men at the same time, or of one such, say | the Eastern question. But nothing is more certain than that 
Von Moltke, no nation has a right to count, and though they | France—still the strongest, most compact, most elastic, most 
have been the most potent factors in achieving the great issues of | ambitious nation in Kurope—will, during the next decade, resume 
the war, so far as the example of that war operates as a warning | her formidable position, set to work afresh on the policy of Louis 
or lesson to other nations, they ought to be struck out, because they | XIV. and Napoleon, and league with Russia to carry it out. 
appertain to what is accidental, and not to whatis permanent. That | And England should neither frame a policy nor institutions for 
which is permanent, that which any nation can secure, existed be- this year or next year, but for at least a generation should look 
fore the war, before 1862, before 1851,—the broad basis of education, | ahead, and, basing her arrangements on the actual conditions of 
the extensive and useful military training, the complete organiza- | her being, make them broad, elastic, and strong. 
tion, and discipline as a national habit. But men of geniusworked| ‘lo do this effectually we should not imitate any nation what- 
on this basis, developed it, and from such a broad groundwork | ever, no matter how successful, but form an army in accordance 
produced an army unsurpassed in modern military history, and | with our political, social, commercial, and industrial state. ‘There 
that this army with these leaders walked over the French empire 1 | is no absolute model of an army, no absolute right or wrong ip 
do not deny; but I do say that the startling fact should not | things military. All is relative ; and that form is best which fits 
influence England one way or the other in deciding the question | in most easily and aptly with the exigencies of the nation to which 
of her military institutions. To illustrate this assertion, let us lit is applied. Study the complicated society which we call the 
suppose, I will not say that a Napoleon I., but a Moreau or a/ British nation, and ascertain what military institutions will bring 
Massena had held supreme command, and that the French army had _ out and render available its fighting force with the least friction 
only been what it pretended to be, a well-armed, well-organized | and the largest incidental advantages. Consider the ‘ classes,” as 
body, 750,000 strong, giving 500,000 men as field force. Is it not | we call them, and see if they do not suggest the forms into which 
easily conceivable that the campaign of 1870-71 might have ended | their contributions will most effectively fall. 
in a drawn battle; and in that case where would have been the! First, it is necessary that we should maintain a Regular Army 
lesson it conveyed to England? The Emperor Napoleon III. | for foreign service. It should be raised, as now, by voluntary en- 
proved to be infinitely inferior to Von Moltke, and singularly | listment, and officered by men who would make a soldier's life their 
justified Colonel Hamley’s estimate of him based on the Italian | profession. The purchase system would have to be abolished, 
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ither at once Or gradually, a purchase system being incompatible | they can really furnish the best officers, the posts of command are 
ia professional soldiership. The number of officers should be | theirs by right of quality. If they cannot, the places must be for 
diminished, the pay increased, and ample but not excessive employ- | those who can fill them with credit and usefulness. But nowhere 
ent found for them, by making the officers of a company drill, | should there be any bar to solid ability and high character. The 
train, teach, and in every way manage the company. ‘The amount Germans have compelled their aristocracies to become good offi- 
of drill inflicted on the soldier now is excessive, and great part of | cers; we must compel ours, or they must give place to soldiers by 
the time devoted to drill should be spent in raising the intellectual, birth, by aptitude, by instinct. An army so trained and officered 
moral, and industrial status of the soldier ; so that not one should | would represent an amount of stored force of great value to the 
jeave the Army without being able to read, write, and sum. As | State in time of peace, invaluable in time of war. 
far as possible, and in accordance with his aptitudes, each soldier | Into this sequestered nook comes a rumour that more second 
should be taught some trade or calling, if it were only the art of | battalions are to be raised. Unless the Government is going to 
digging oF embanking ; while those already acquainted with | war at once, and even then it would be better to increase the 
trades should be kept in practice. Thus, the time supposed | strength of existing regiments, this move looks marvellously like 
to be lost to the productive forces of the nation by service | an attempt to retrench the stronghold of the Court party. The 
inthe Army would be partially regained; the Army would be | more battalions they can get on the present model, with its over 
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aschool, one of the best and most useful schools in the empire ; 
and when a soldier took his discharge, his services as a trained 
disciplined piece of human force would be competed for, 
onaccount of his worth. If this were done, the British soldier 
ould be far more effective as a fighting and marching quantity ; 
nd dismissal would be the most severe punishment in the military 
code, Depend upon it, the more moral power you can get into 
the ranks of your Army the more formidable it will be. Of course, 
guch a system would require real leaders and trainers of men for 
officers, and it would no longer be possible to lounge into and out 
ofa military career for the sake of the status, the pleasant company, 
diversity of quarters, and a chance of engaging in the exciting 
work of war. It would be a material relief to the Army were it 
found practicable, as I believe it desirable, to reconstitute the 
Local European Army in India. The saving that would effect in 
India disbursements would be immense ; and a new field would 
be opened to a class of men who, as a rule, will not enter the 


| supply of officers, its purchase system, and its high scale of living, 
| the more difficult they make it for the reformer to work. Raising 
| more second battalions is only a mode of bringing in more men 
| who will have to be bought out; and, unless we are to fight at 
once, the move should be steadily resisted. 

| Ihave set down these brief observations, moved thereto by an 
| interest 1 have long felt in the great subject, but with no hope 
| whatever that any possible Government will adopt so radical a 
| reform.—l am, Sir, &c., 


Bombay, February 10. Georce Hooper. 





“THE AUTHOR OF ‘JIM BLUDSO.’” 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 
Srr,—You and some of your readers may like to know that the 
author of the ballad “‘ Jim Bludsoe,” which you quoted on Saturday, 
is Mr. John Hay, formerly private secretary to President Lincoln, 
then Secretary of Legation at Paris and Madrid, and now a 





Regular Army. 
Next to the Army should come the Militia, which should be 


strongly and carefully organized. All men who were not effective 
Volunteers should stand the ballot for the Militia. On being 
drawn for the Militia at the age of 19, the recruit should spend 
‘a year with the colours, so that he might be well grounded in drill, 
and taught the virtue of obedience. Nor should his time be 
wholly taken up with drill. He, too, should go to school if he 
could not read and write ; and if he could, to some employment, 
iby preference his own calling, if he had one. After the year was 
up, he should only be called out at stated times for a certain 
period, and on leaving the battalion should pass into a reserve, 
liable to be summoned for service in case of invasion. The 
officers of the Militia should be also trained as rigorously as the 
men; and the whole apparatus rendered as fit for warfare as is 
compatible with what, compared with the Regular Army, would be 
its inchoate condition. In time of war, Militia battalions should be 
allowed to volunteer for service as battalions, and a certain propor- 
‘tion of every army sent on active foreign service in Europe should 
consist of Militia battalions, so that something of the fine spirit 
we call honour and a tradition of gallant services should fall to the 
lot of the Militia. 

The Volunteers should also be made into soldiers, and the 
Officers should be compelled to learn their business. The Volun- 
teer battalions should not be allowed to become mere holes of 
tefuge from the rougher work of the Militia; but, providing both 
Officers and men really learnt and obeyed, the strict rules of red 
tape should not be applied. Nevertheless a War Minister who did 
not enforce genuine discipline would not fulfil his duties. No 
Volunteer should receive pay in cash or in kind. He should be 
found in arms, butts, and head-quarters, and a staff should be paid, 
—nothing more. The country should be conveniently divided 
into districts, and all troops in those districts should have their 
place in brigades and divisions; and, as much as possible, should 
‘work together and all on the same system. 

If the Army, the Militia, and the Volunteers were considered as 
80 many Schools for the training of men, so as to bring out within 
the limited time allowed the best result of moral and physical effort, 
society would gain, not lose,—gain enormously by the acquisi- 
tion of a quantity of disciplined force, and our military institutions 
would take rank as reproductive agencies. 

Neither on this nor on any other model is Army Reform possible, 
80 long as the Purchase System exists, so long as the Army is in 
the hands of a domineering military club connected with the 
Court. Nor ought the nation to sanction any extension of liabi- 
lity to military service, or any change or permanent increase in the 


leader-writer on the New York Tribune.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. W. 8. 
[We are glad to be informed, also on the authority of the writer 
of this letter, that the admirable and humorous little ballad called 
| « Little Breeches,” quoted by us in the last Spectator of last year 
| (December 31, 1870), is by the same author.—Ep. Spectator.] 





POETRY. 
—@—— 
MILLAIS’S * HUGUENOTS.” 


(To IL, PLAYING ONE OF MENDELSSOUN’S “LIEDER OHNE WORTE."] 





Your fav’rite picture rises up before me, 
Whene’er you play that tune. 

I see two figures standing in a garden, 
In the still August noon. 


One is a girl’s, with pleading face turned upwards, 
Wild with a great alarm ; 

Trembling with haste, she binds her broidered kerchief 
About the other's arm, 


Whose gaze is bent on her in tender pity, 
Whose eyes look into hers, 

With a deep meaning, though she cannot read it, 
Hers are so dim with tears. 


What are they saying in the sunny garden, 
With summer flowers ablow ? 

What gives the woman’s voice its passionate pleading ? 
What makes the man’s so low ? 


“See, love!” she murmurs, “ you shall wear my kerchief. 
It is the badge, I know; 

And it will bear you safely through the conflict, 
If—if, indeed, you go! 


“You will not wear it? Will not wear my kerchief ? 
Nay! Do not tell me why. 

I will not listen! If you go without it, 
You will go hence to die. 


‘‘ Hush! Do not answer! It is death, I tell you. 
Indeed, I speak the truth. 

You, standing there, so warm with life and vigour, 
So bright with health and youth ; 


‘¢ You would go hence, out of the glowing sunshine, 





{ofantry and Cavalry of the Regular Army, until it has ceased to 
be a Court and until it has become a National Army. I have no | 
jealousy whatever of the aristocracy, or even the plutocrats. If | 





Out of the garden’s bloom, 
Out of the living, thinking, feeling present, 
Into the unknown gloom !” 
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Then he makes answer: ‘‘ Hush! oh, hush, my darling! 
Life is so sweet to me, 

So full of hope, you need not bid me guard it, 
If such a thing might be! 


* If such a thing might be—but not through falsehood. 
I could not come to you; 

I dare not stand here, in your pure, sweet presence, 
Knowing myself untrue.” 


“It is no sin!” the wild voice interrupts him. 
‘* This is no open strife. 

Have you not often dreamt a nobler warfare 
In which to spend your life ? 


“Oh! for my sake—though but for my sake—wear it ! 
Think what my life would be 

If you, who gave it first true worth and meaning, 
Were taken now from me! 


‘Think of the long, long days, so slowly passing ! 
Think of the endless years! 

Iamso young! Must I live out my lifetime 
With neither hopes nor fears ?” 


He speaks again, in mournful tones and tender, 
But with unswerving faith : 

‘*Should not love make us braver, aye, and stronger, 
Either for life or death ? 


‘* And life is hardest. Ob, my love! my treasure ! 
If I could bear your part 

Of this great sorrow, I would go to meet it 
With an unshrinking heart. 


‘Child! child! I little dreamt in that bright summer, 
When first your love I sought, 

Of all the future store of woe and anguish 
Which I, unknowing, wrought. 


‘* But you'll forgive me? Yes, you will forgive me, 
I know, when I am dead! 

I would have loved you—but words have scant meaning. 
God love you more instead !” 


Then there is silence in the sunny garden, 
Until, with faltering tone, 

She sobs, the while still clinging closer to him, 
‘* Forgive me—go—my own !” 


So human love, and faith by death unshaken, 
Mingle their glorious psalm, 

Albeit low, until the passionate pleading 
Is hushed in deepest calm. 








BOOKS. 


— 
MR. DARWIN’S DESCENT OF MAN.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.) 
EvEN to readers who are not naturalists, Mr. Darwin's works are 
full of fascination and instruction. No writer of the day arranges 
his facts so lucidly, with so unquestionable a sincerity, and so 


undisguised a candour when he has difficulties to confess. | 


Though Mr. Darwin has shocked the deepest prejudices and 
prepossessions, he seems to live in a region far above the 
temper of controversy, and to aim at nothing but the nearest 
approach to scientific hypothesis that it is in his power to 
make. ‘There is not a word of harsh criticism in his volumes, 
and, as far as a reader can judge, not a trace of disposition to 
disguise the objections to the views which he is disposed to take. 
It is hard to conceive of a scientific style at once so dispassionate 
and so full of intellectual vitality. There is nothing of the dreary 
prolixity of a mind too full to keep its materials subordinate to 
the question under discussion, and yet nothing of the dogmatic 
vehemence of one that cannot bear to doubt the truth of its own 
conclusions. Every chapter advances the theery of the book, 
and yét every chapter deepens the confidence of the reader in his 
author’s candour and grasp. 

We need hardly say that it is not the object of the present 
reviewer to criticize Mr. Darwin's scientific statements, which are, 
no doubt, quite beyond the criticism of any but the most accom- 
plished naturalists and physiologists,—a kind of criticism which 
would not be very suitable to these columns. All we now propose to 





* The Descent of Man and 


F.B.S., &c. 2 vols. 


Selection in Relation te Sex. By Charles Darwin, M.A., 
Murray. 


do is to give some idea of the kind of arguments on which Mr 

Darwin relies for his conclusion that man is to be classed amon ‘ 
the order of the Quadrumana, and that the most immediate ances. 
tor from which we can trace his descent is one of the Catarhine or: 
old-world anthropomorphous apes,—and then to criticize that part 
of his argument which alone we are competent to criticize, that 
which professes to account for the extraordinary development of his 
moral faculties on the hypothesis of what is called ‘ evolution.’ Mr 
Darwin points out that in the human embryo the difference from the 
ape does not show itself till quite the later stages of development 

—the convolutions of the brain, for instance, reaching about the 
same stage in the human foetus of seven months’ growth as in the 
adult ape; and the great toe, one of the ‘most characteristic. 
differences between man and the ape, being in the early stages 
of development projected from the side of the foot at an angle 
precisely similar to that which marks “the permanent condi. 
tion of this part in the Quadrumana.” Further, man even ip 
his maturity has in his body rudimentary organs,—i.e., organs 
which are no longer fully developed or useful, and are therefore 
mere traces of a close physical connection with creatures in which 
these organs are not rudimentary, but fully developed. ‘Thus man 
has a rudimentary tail, sometimes, though rarely, somewhat more 
than rudimentary,—has some vestige apparently of the pointed 
ear which some of the lower animals erect when listening,—hag 
rudiments of the hair with which they are covered,—and has those 
rudimentary muscles (occasionally developed) that give the power 
of twitching the skin like a horse. (Mr. Darwin mentions g 
family in which the power of contracting the superficial muscles 
on the scalp still exists to so great an extent that those who 
possess it can pitch heavy books from their heads by the twitching- 
of the scalp alone.) Man has, again, the rudiment of the third eyelid; 
or ‘‘ nictitating membrane,” which is not developed in any but the 
lower mammals, not in any of the quadrumana ; and he has various 
other rudiments of organs fully developed in the lower order of 
avimals, but now useless to man, and mere signs and traces of his 
ancestry. Mr. Darwin argues that the fact that the embryo 
of a man and of an ape are only distinguishable at the latest 
stages, and that at still earlier stages of development the 
embryos of a man, and of a dog, a seal, a bat, a reptile, are indis- 
tinguishable, taken with the fact that even in fully developed men 
there are still rudiments of organs found fully developed only 
lower down in the order of nature,—in the ape, or the bird, or 
even the fish,—would be mere ‘snares laid to entrap our judg- 
ment,” if they are not to be interpreted as implying community of 
descent. Nor do we see what answer can be made to this argu- 
ment. If man has no hereditary connection whatever with the 
lower order of animals, the stages in which the human embryo 
seems to anticipate not man as he is, but one of the lower animals, 
and the rudimentary traces left in his body of organs like theirs 
which are undeveloped, would seem to be a sort of false modesty 
or mock-humility of nature, a set of intellectual sign-posts 
advisedly put to lead our understanding astray. 

From the traces of physical origin Mr. Darwin passes to the 
class of qualities in which the lower orders of animals have least 
in common with man,—the mental; and has no difficulty in show- 

ing what all who have attended to the subject have long admitted, 
that the germs of all our intellectual characteristics and of some 
‘at least of our moral characteristics are to be found among the 
| lower animals. Mr. Darwin holds that the more complex instincts 





| are often found, as in the case of ants aud beavers, along with a 
very high amount of general intelligence ; but he does not deny 
that very often intelligence supplants instinct, and suggests, as 
| his explanation, that “as the intellectual powers become highly 
developed, the various parts of the brain must be connected by 
the most intricate channels of intercommunication ; and as a con- 
sequence, each separate part would perhaps tend to become less 
well fitted toanswer in a definite and uniform, that is, instinctive,. 
manner to particular sensations and associations.” That explana- 
tion, we think, is hardly compatible with the well-known power 
of human beings to perform, almost as reflex and involuntary acts, 
operations at first requiring the most concentrated intellectual effort, 
|—such as the higher feats of music and drawing. As far as we 
| can see, the development of the brain in man gives us a far higher 
power of executing complex operations once studied and mastered 
| without any effort of atteution, and yet with perfect accuracy, than 
any of the lower animals possesses ; so that it is not easy to sup- 
pose that we lose instincts from any inadequacy of the brain to- 
| answer ‘‘in a definite and uniform, that is, instinctive manner 
to particular sensations and associations.” Rather, we should 
‘say, that beings with the power to lay an_ intellectual basis 
| for their own instincts, which intellectual basis they can re- 
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cover at pleasure, are 80 far superior to beings which have 
only instincts to which they do not possess the key, that 


the latter are withdrawn in proportion as the power to con- | 
For the rest, we have no criticism 


struct the former is given. 
to pass on Mr. Darwin’s interesting evidence for the existence of 


almost all our intellectual powers in germ among the higher orders 

of the animals beneath us in general intelligence. Only what Mr. 

Darwin means by ‘‘in germ” and what we mean by ‘in germ” 

js, we suspect, somewhat different. The hypothesis of ‘ evolution’ 

is to our minds a mere hypothesis of gradual accession and rise ; 
but the addition of new power is not the less real because it is 

ual; and it seems to us to be no causal explanation of the high 
intelligence of man to show that a much lower form of intelligence 
js found in the animals from which his stock originally diverged, 
any more than it is a causal explanation of the hand of a man to 
show that it is in some sense the equivalent of what in a very 
distant ancestry was used as a foot. 

Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis as to the evolution of a conscience is, 
however, to us the most interesting and original speculation of his 
first part, on the Descent of Man. It seems to us a remarkable 
proof of the depth and width of his genius that the greatest of our 
naturalists should come what seems to us so much nearer the 
kernel of the psychological problem, than many of his eminent 
predecessors who have giver their chief attention to the relation 
between psychology and physiology. 

Mr. Darwin finds, and we believe quite rightly, the germ of 
conscience wherever and whenever two distinct motives compete 
for the practical guidance of any creature’s mind which has the 
power tocompare them together, and discriminate the worth of the 
two. He tells us that maternal swallows sometimes desert their 
brood when the migrating instinct comes upon them while they 
are out of sight of their young, and suggests that if after that 
instinct is gratified they bave the power to recall the nestlings they 
have left to perish, they must be torn by a genuine remorse. He 
tells us of a heroic baboon which came down to rescue a young and 
timid one left behind by the troop, and which was insulated on a 
block of rock, surrounded by dogs and calling to its companions for 
aid. The old hero descended alone (like a Hector or Achilles) from 
the band, went slowly up to the isolated infant baboon, coaxed him 
to come down, and led him away in triumph, the dogs being too 
much astonished to make an attack. This conquest of the disin- 
terested feeling for the deserted infant baboon over all personal 
fear, clearly may have been, for anything we have any right to 
object to the contrary, as distinct a moral act as that of Grace 
Darling in rescuing the shipwrecked crew in the life-boat. So far 
we entirely agree with Mr. Darwin, and hold that if any of the 
lower orders of animals deliberately prefer the worthier of two 
motives, because it is the worthier, such an animal is distinctly a 
moral being. 

But Mr. Darwin seems to us to spoil his analysis by trying to 
find an explanation of the supericrity of one motive to another. 
We do not find any fault with his view that animal sympathy 
has been the result of ‘natural selection,’ on the ground that the 
gregarious animals bound together by it would be so much safer 
than those in which each cared only for itself. That is true,— 
though how the primeval love of parents for their offspring, which 
is, we suppose, the first source of the sympathy and united action 
of a herd,—can be ascribed to an accidental variation, we can- 
not even conceive,—nor do we suppose that Mr. Darwin would 
use the word ‘accidental’ in such connection in any but a very 
relative sense. But we do find fault with his rationale of the 
method in which ‘ weaker’ but worthier motives are converted into 
triumphant ones, by virtue of their greater permanence :— 

“At the moment of action, man will no doubt be apt to follow the 
stronger impulse; and though this may occasionally prompt him to the 
noblest deeds, it will far more commonly Jead him to gratify his own 
desires at the expense of other men. But after their gratification, when 


past and weaker impressions are contrasted with the ever-enduring 
social instincts, retribution will surely come. Man will then feel dis- 


with an animal impulse. Hunger is shortlived; social feeling perma- 
nent,—therefore there will be a dissatisfaction and sense of remorse 
when the keener temporary pain is over and the milder but per- 
manent pain returns; and the memory of this persistence of the 
latter pain will, in some future struggle, turn the scale against. 
the more violent onset of the former pain. Now that analysis 
is, we venture to say, erroneous, and the error is mainly due,. 
we believe, to the assumed necessity of finding nothing new 
in the conscience which cannot in some sense or other be- 
traced back to its parentage in the lower animal life. Mr. 
Darwin’s rationale would only account for the preference of the 
more persistent over the less persistent motive; it would give 
no account at all of the reason why we should prefer one of two. 
equally persistent motives, one (say) purely intellectual, one of 
sympathy,—one, the desire to know, the other, the desire to 
serve,—of which we might regard the former as, if anything, the 
more independent of all temporary conditions, since it would apply 
to all conceivable states of individual life, while the beneficent. 
motive applies only to states of social existence, and yet the con- 
science would generally sanction the latter, unless it could justify 
the purely intellectual motive by a subsequent store of beneficent. 
results. Again, it does not in the least explain why the sympa- 
thetic motive is the more persistent. Suppose the conflict to have 
been between the satisfaction of a man’s own hunger and the 
exactly equal hunger of a friend,—both equally temporary states 
and equally certain to pass away. Why should regret for having 
gratified my own appetite instead of his (now also gratified) be felt ? 
The reason why I forget my own want after it is satisfied, and do 
not forget his after it is also satisfied, can only be that there was 
some higher claim on mein the one rather than the other. There is 
nothing at all necessarily more ‘ enduring’ in the claim of a friend’s 
hunger (long ago satisfied) on me, than there is in the claim of 
my own hunger (long ago satisfied) on me, unless I had at the 
time some imperious intimation that a self-sacrifice was right. 
Mr. Darwin's assumption that the social instinct is permanent. 
and the selfish one temporary, is the assumption of a real moral 
discrimination in another form. There is no conceivable reason 
why I should subsequently regret my own temporary suffering 
from past hunger less than that of my neighbour, unless there is a 
reason why at the moment I ought to prefer one to the other. 

This is a minute criticism, but it touches, we think, the only 
real fault of Mr. Darwin's philosophy—that he conceives ‘ evolu 
tions ’ less as the history of progressive additions to the lower forms 
of life, than as explaining what is really the equivalent of the past. 
state, and could not have helped coming out of it. The conscience 
can never be got out of a mere conflict of motives, for it is a con- 
flict, and something more,—a conflict with something to tell how 
the conflict ‘ought’ to end. The theory of evolution will, as far as 
we can see, be proved to be really true, in the sense that man is 
the lineal descendant of animals far his inferior in physical and 
intellectual nature, and with hardly more than the merest rudi- 
ments of his moral nature; but ‘ evolution’ will never explain 
more than the method how, after little, came more, and then much. 
It cannot show that much came out of the less, the less out of 
little, and little out of nothing. 





TALES OF OLD JAPAN.* 
Wuetuer regarded from the outside or from the inside, from am 
artistic or from a literary point of view, this book must be con- 
sidered one of the most remarkable productions ever submitted to 
the English reader. ur first glance shows us a tea-kettle which 
has developed the head, tail, and limbs of a badger, and is dancing 
on a tight-rope while it holds up an umbrella. We open the first 
' volume, and meet with a picture of a man who seems to have had 
| an ink-bott’e broken upon him, and to be much distressed because 


| the black sureams are coursing down his legs. Turning to the 


| text for an explanation of the mystery, we are overwhelmed with 
unpronounceable names, and before we have conquered this first 








satisfied with himself, and will resolve with more or less force to act | difficulty, the strangeness of the contents shows us that we are in 
, 
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differently forthe future. This is cc 


looks back- | 


wards and judges past actions, inducing that kind of dissatisfaction, which | a new world. What can this place be where murder is an hourly 


if weak we call regret, and if severe remorse...... 
word ought seems merely to imply the consciousness of the existence of | 
& persistent instinct, either innate or partly acquired, serving him as a 

guide, though liable to be disobeyed. ..... If any desire or instinct, | 
leading to an action opposed to the good of others still appears to a man, | 
when recalled to mind, as strong as, or stronger than, his social instinct, | 
he will feel no keen regret at having followed it; but he will be conscious 
that if his conduct were known to his fellows, it would meet with their 
disapprobation ; and few are so destitute of sympathy as not to feel dis- | 
comfort when this is realized.” 


The whole drift of this explanation is to get rid of the new ele- 
ment in conscience,—the sense of authority, —by referring it to the 
greater ideal permanence of the motive which comes into collision ' 


The imperious | occurrence and is only varied by suicide, where the owners of land 


have more than feudal power, where foxes and badgers practise 
magic arts upon mankind, and where families keep the centenary 
of a cat’s death? The mixture of legend, history, and modern ex- 
perience makes it difficult to class all these oddities under one 
single head, and the fact that Japan has so long been closed to 
Europeans, that previous writers on the country have been con- 
tented with a superficial view, necessarily adds to our perplexity. 
We may safely assume that the habits of an Eastern nation are 





* Tales of Old Japan. By A. B. Mitford, Second Secretary to the British Legation in 
Japan. 2 vols. London: Macmillan. 1871. 
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some point of contact. Some one, we forget who, has remarked 
that the wildest exercise of the imagination cannot enable us to 
conceive anything which is not in some sense a modification of 
what exists on earth. Writers who have peopled the moon, or the 
stars, or impossible countries, or islands floating in the air, with a 
peculiar race of beings, have not created anything really new, but 
have varied their own experience. In like manner, the nations which 
bear the smallest resemblance to us are human beings like our- 
selves, have the same wants and the same passions, and perhaps an 
agreement in essentials even where there is the greatest apparent 
difference. Yet these Jules of Old Japan almost seem to pass the 
boundary. It is nut only that so much is difficult to understand, 
but that when things are understood they cannot be reconciled 
with any conceivable principle. If we take the manner in which 
justice is administered, or the system of government, or the rela- 
tions of classes, we are at a loss to see what is the foundation on 
which they rest. 
¢enced to death forinsulting another within the precincts of the palace. 
His retainers resolve to take vengeance on the man who caused 
his death, and carry their design into execution after long delay 
and the most careful preparation. Their act is also punished with 


death, but everybody admires them, they are protected and feasted | 
on their way home, and their tombs are even now kept in honour. | 


Another story tells us of a great lerd who, wishing to be revenged 
on aman who had insulted him, invited his enemy to his castle, 
and had him murdered in a bath. 
done to the great lord, and we are almost led to infer that murder, 
if done in your own house, is legitimate, while, if done in another 
man’s house, it is a capital offence, and if it is done in the street 
degradation is added to the penalty. 
that ‘‘in the old days if a noble was murdered and died outside 


his own house, he was disgraced and his estates were forfeited,” | 


which may be a part of the same theory. But the impunity 
which attends an act at one time, and at another gives way to 
extreme severity, is a remarkable feature of most of the stories. 
It is even stated in the rules laid down on the subject of 
capital punishment that more regard is to be paid to a deliberate 
murderer than to one who has given way to a sudden impulse. 
«* When a man has murdered another, having made up his mind to 
abide by the consequences, then that man’s execution should be 
carried through with all honour. When a man kills another on 
the spot, in a fit of ungovernable passion, and then is bewildered 


and dazed by his own act, the same pains need not be taken to | 


conduct matters punctiliously.” 

The account of the ceremony of hara-kiri, from which we have 
just quoted, and which is given in an appendix, has many curious 
details, and the frequent recurrence of the name in all the stories 
renders it necessary to have a clear understanding of the process. 


In one story, for instance, we have a noble sen- | 


Nothing seems to have been | 


Mr. Mitford certainly says | 


| manners. 


diametrically opposed to European ideas, but there is in general | priests of a certain temple for the head which, after being cut of 
’ 


was placed in their keeping. After this story, one of the most charac. 
teristic is called ‘* The Ghost of Sakura.” It gives us the history 
of afarmer who was crucified by the lord of his village for present. 
ing a petition against excessive taxation to the Shogun, ag the 
Tycoon is called in these volumes. The tenants of this lord had 
done all in their power to have their grievances redressed, but 
ineffectually, and as they were bowed to the ground by the taxes 
laid upon them, they must either starve or appeal to the Shogun. 
The appeal produced the desired effect; the officers who had 
increased the taxes were removed and punished, some of them 
having to perform hara-kiri, but the farmer, whose courage had 
righted this wrong, was sentenced to crucifixion. His wife, too, 
was crucified with him, and their three boys, aged thirteen, ten, 
aud seven, were beheaded. So far the story is historical, 
but with the execution of the family it takes a legendary 
aspect. ‘The lord is haunted by the ghost of the farmer, and 
is tormented in so many ways that at length he has to canonize 
his victim. ‘This tardy repentance lays the ghost of the farmer; 
the lord is no longer troubled; the newly canonized saint befriends 
him; and he is raised to higher honours when the Shogun igs 
‘* pleased to depart this life.” If this story violates nearly all our 
notions of morality, it is significant of the power of the great 
nobles. In another place we find that the only way in which the 
Shogun could put a stop to a feud between two mighty factions 
was to cause one of the leaders to be secretly poisoned. A physi- 
cian was found who was willing to administer the draught, although 
it was necessary that he himself should drink half of it. Such is 
the staple of these Japanese tales. Scarcely one is free from blood- 
shed, and while cruelty is received with submission and treachery 
with self-sacrifice, courage does not always meet with a fit reward. 

The quaintness of the sermons which are translated by Mr. 
Mitford, and of some of the legends, superstitions, and fairy tales 
which he has collected, is a relief from the barbarity of ancient 
We find the Japanese preachers great adepts in the art 
of illustrating their subject by lively and familiar anecdotes. “I 
have a little tale to tell you,” is a phrase that recurs now and 
then; ‘‘be so good as to wake up from your drowsiness and listen 
attentively.” And then follows the story about the shell-fish 
which prided itself on the security afforded by its thick shell till, 
on looking cautiously round after an alarm, it found itself ina 
fishmonger’s shop with a price-Jabel on its back; or that of the 
men who went to listen to the stags roaring, and found instead 
that a stag was listening to their lamentations; or that of the 
frogs who climbed to the top of a hill to see a strange country, 


/ and, owing to their eyes being placed at the back of their heads, 


were all the while looking at the one from whence they started. We 
should think that if Japanese congregations ever yielded to drowsi- 


| ness, they would soon prick up their ears when such stories as these 


were promised. A practical application is always added, and due 
reference is made to the sayings of wise men of old, amongst 
whom we recognize Confucius under the name of Késhi. Some of 
the fairy tales resemble those with which we are familiar, while 
others have features of novelty. In the first class we may rank 
the tongue-cut sparrow, the old couple and their dog, the two 


Whenever a Japanese of rank is condemned to death, it becomes his 
duty to perform hara-kiri, or in other words to disembowel himself, 
although it appears that a mere formal compliance with this part of | 
the sentence is sufficient. ‘‘If the principal,” we are told, * urgently | 
requests to be allowed really to disembowel himself, his wish may, 

according to circumstances, be granted ;” but the usual course is | 





to strike off his head when he leans forward to take the dagger. 
Great dignity attaches to this mode of death, and we read that 
it is sheer nonsense to look upon the place where hara-kiri hag 
been performed as polluted. In the story which relates the ven- 
geance of the retainers on the noble who caused their lord's death, 


the anxiety of these men not to dishonour their victim is con- | 


spicuous. They treat him with the greatest courtesy, and entreat 
him over and over again to perform hara-kiri. But as, at last, 
they find it vain to urge him to die the death of a nobleman, 
they force him down and cut off his head simply. 
this, they go home and wait till the Government orders them to 
put themselves to death. The whole story is significant of 
Japanese customs. The fidelity of the retainers who cannot live 
under the same heaven with their lord’s enemy; the elaborate 
care with which they disguise themselves so as to become ac- 
quainted with the castle in which he lives; the manner in which 
the chief retainer gives himself up to drunken and dissolute ways, 
divorcing his wife and driving away his children, so as to lull sus- 
picion; the repentance of a stranger who was deceived by such 
conduct, and who afterwards atones for an insult to this retainer 
by performing hara-kiri at his tomb, bear witness to a state of 
things with which we can have nothing in common. ‘The relics of 
these retainers are still preserved, and comprise the armour made 
with their own hands out of wads of leather secured by pieces of 
iron ; the plan of the enemy’s house, which one of them obtained 


by marrying the builder's daughter ; and the receipt given to the , 


Having done | 


neighbours with wens on their foreheads. All these are marked by 
the grand principle of fairy retribution, which makes the same gift 
have exactly opposite workings, according to the character of the 
receiver. ‘Chus in the tosgue-cut sparrow, the old man who has 
been kind to the bird receives a basket full of gold and silver, 
while the old woman who has slit its tongue also receives 
a basket, but it turns out to be full of hobgoblins. The 


'two old people who are kind to their dog find a buried 


treasure, while another old couple can dig up nothing but filth. 
The first man who has a wen on his forehead is relieved of it by 
the elves, with whom he has a revel ; the second, trying the same 
plan, has his neighbour’s wen added to his own. ‘There is much 
greater originality in the story of a tea-kettle which belonged to 


|a priest in some temple, and which one day put forth the head 


and tail of a badger, and began flying about the room. The 
priest and his pupils were so alarmed that they forced the kettle 
into a box, meaning to throw it away in some distant place, but 
as after a time it resumed its natural shape, they sold it for 
twenty copper coins to a tinker. The new owner of the kettle 
was advised to take it about as a show, and make it dance 
on the tight-rope; he did this with such success that he 
grew very rich, and then the kettle was taken back to the 
temple, laid up there as a precious treasure, and worshipped as 
asaint. Wedonot know how far the miraculous powers of the 
kettle are to be attributed to the badger’s head, but that animal 
plays an important part in Japanese legend. It is said to produce 
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the most exquisite music by drumming delicately on its distended | 


belly, and by this means, watching in lonely places, it lures be- 
nighted wayfarers to their destruction. Sometimes it assumes the 
shape of a beautiful maiden in distress, but is detected by the dry- 
ness of the clothes it wears in the midst of a pelting shower. A 
grateful badger repays a priest’s kindness by fusing the refuse of 
old mines, and procuring him money enough to be spent on 
prayers for his soul. A wicked badger boils a man’s wife for soup, 
and sets the dish before her husband. Magical powers are also 
ascribed to foxes, some of whom bewitch a man and shave his 
head. The story of ‘The Foxes’ Wedding” is most remarka- 





resent rather than welcome the utterances of a reasoned theology. 
‘They do not expect the pastor to attempt anything more ambitious 
in the pulpit than to offer a few words of simple advice. Thus 
he has no inducement to prepare his sermon by such read- 
ing and thought as the corresponding class of teachers, pro- 
fessional writers, devote to their work. And hence the village 
sermon comes to be,—what we see it! We shall offer no descrip- 
tion, when the language of strictest truth would read like insult. 
Nor, indeed, would it be easy to give a picture of the sermons 


‘which are addressed Sunday by Suuday to average village 


worshippers ; for what the preacher seeks to prove, or by what 


ble for the drawing which accompanies it, and in which | mysterious process of logic he links his text to his conclusion, is a 
we see a Jittle fox being taken out of its bath-tub, while some of | mystery which will never be unveiled until the secrets of all hearts 


its brothers and sisters are already tucked in and laid on a mat- 
tress. The figure of the little fox is quite delicious, as it stretches 


out its small forelegs with an infantine gesture, and looks up | 
pleadingly in the face of the fox-nurse who has been washing it. | 
We have hardly spoken of the other illustrations, all of which are | 


shall be made known, and the sea of the curate’s intellect shall 
give up its dead syllogisms. But the guilt of such discourses can- 
not be chiefly cast on the pulpit. The pastors are, for the most 
part, cultivated and sensible men, who, when out of doors com- 
mand respect by their unaffected intelligence and their consider- 


drawn and engraved by Japanese artists, and are the very strangest | able range of timid reading. Just as one is often amazed and 
possible specimens of design. But where everything is original | pleased to see how full of good sense is the man or woman whose 


some omissions must be excused, and one need merely open this 
book at any of the drawings to appreciate their character. 





SCOTCH SERMONS.* 
«* ALLow me to make the sermons of a people, and I care not who 
may make its laws.” ‘That is quite as sound a dictum as the say- 
ing which was quoted by Fletcher of Saltoun, and which is usually 
attributed to himself. At least, it was quite as sound in the days 





before the daily and the weekly press had pushed the clergy out 
of the pulpit. And it was specially applicable to Scotland, for the | 
preachers of that country have been its chief teachers; they have | 
taught it politics as well as theology; they have helped to make | 
it more free than England from the superstitious respect for | 
what has been consecrated by usage or by time. ‘The explanation 
is, that the Scotch have a higher idea than the English of the 
place which the office of instruction should fill in the services of 
the Church. ‘The English people have so far clung to the old faith 
of Roman Catholic days that they have made the public services 
of religion chiefly devotional. While putting away the mass, they 
have held fast by a liturgy, and have filled up the crevices of 
written prayer with bursts of choral song. ‘They have so woven 
the supplications of all past Christendom into their own liturgy 
that, when reciting the litany or the creed, they seem to be linking 
their own devotions with those that have come from the whole 
hierarchy of past religion, and to be enjoying, while yet on earth, 
that felicity and that comfort which the Church calls the com- 
munion of saints. ‘The sight has a curious beauty of its own, and, 
whether or not it presents a high ideal of worship, it is certainly | 
the one form of devotion which suits the genius of the English | 
people, with its shrinking from religious eccentricity, and its 
conservative clinging to the piety of routine. Hence the tendency | 
of the English ritual is to degrade the sermon into some such | 
place as it holds in the Church of Rome; which, by filling 
up the mind of the devotee with the solemn glories of the | 
mass, the elaborate comforts of the seven sacraments, and 
the sweet macerations of penance, leaves no room for the growth 
of a craving to hear the voice of sanctified discussion. At some 
Seasons, it is true, the Latin Church has seen preaching to be of 
vital use, and she once sent a crowd of Franciscan and Dominican 
friars into the furthest corners of Europe to win back to obedi- 
ence by their impassioned harangues those souls who had listened 
to the voice of heresy. Both the Latin and the Anglican Churches 
have, it is likewise true, been enriched by the greatest pulpit 
oratory of which literature presents a token. Bossuet and 
Massillon, Barrow and South, find no rivals among the crowd of 
Sects who, at the Reformation, broke clear away from the cere- 
monial of mediaeval age, and tried to link their theology with that 
of the First Christians, as they are pictured in the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul. Nor, although those great 
teachers have left no descendants in their own communion, do 
the Hyacinthes, the Felixes, the Bersiers, the Newmans, and the 
Liddons stand less certainly in the front of living preachers. If 
Nonconformity can offer rivals, it is only here and there in such 
preachers as Mr. Martineau, who, as men of genius, come under 
norule. But, both in the Latin and the Anglican Churches, little 
is done to quicken the preaching power of ordinary pastors. ‘The 
congregation of a village church is satisfied with its morning 
prayers and hymns, which fill up and round off the Sunday 
forenoon. They do not seek argumentative discussion, and would 





* Sermons and Lectures. By William McCombie. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 


suit in equity. 
| Calvinistic sermon of an able and thoroughly trained Scottish 


novel has seemed to exhaust the possibilities of mental vacuity, 
so one is equally surprised and gratified to find at the dinner-table 
that the sermon heard on the previous Sunday was no index of the 
preacher's mind, and that it had been constructed in defiance of 
much intelligence, and an unquestionable power of discriminating 
between contradictory propositions. The village pastor is a 
martyr to ecclesiastical etiquette. 

Scotland presents a totally different scene of pulpit life. Ever 
since the Reformation her people, although at least as pious as the 
English, have displayed an invincible repuguance to any form of 
liturgy. They cannot be made to see the philosophy of printed 
and formal prayers. When they came under the sway of John 
Knox, they cut themselves clean away from the traditiona) 
symbolism of the Church, and took their Christianity from Saint 
Paul. Hence in the office of public worship they gave a chief 
place to instruction. Like the first Christians, they came to 


| Church to hear the Gospel preached, quite as much as to pour 
| forth their supplications or to offer up their praises unto the 
| most High. 


And the hard, logical character of the people has 
demanded from their preachers, not mere platitudes about the 
dictates of the Church, or the beauties of the Gospel, but long 
chains of reasoning, which shall link together the isolated utter- 
ances of the Epistles, and shall so bring the mystery of the Atone- 
ment within the grasp of the logical understanding as to give the 
process of reconciliation to God through Christ the rigour of a 
Indeed, when a stranger first listens to the 


preacher, and sees the wondrously complex machinery of law by 
which the task of conversion must be wrought, he is apt to marvel 
why the sinner does not call in an attorney, and take the opinion 
of counsel. No intellect less logical than that of a Scotchman 
could possibly master the legal problem of conversion as it is 
set forth by the preachers whom Scotland has fed on the Jnstitutes 
of Calvin. If her repentant Christians are in practice much 
like those of England, and display a healthy power of forget- 
ing the attorney-like devices of Calvinism when they come to the 
realities of religion, they are not more inconsistent than the 
logician who forgets his syllogisms when talking to his sweetheart, 
or than the High Churchman who finds himself negligent of the 
magical powers conferred by Apostolical succession when con- 
fronted with the grim ironies of living fact. Calvinism is not an 
amiable form of creed. It is absolutely repulsive to those 
minds which seek the soft atmosphere of mysticism, which hate 
to hear the jargon of law in the sanctuary of the Temple, 
and which covet a misty horizon for their faith. Nevertheless, 
Calvinism has done one signal service to the Scottish 
people. It has made their sermons logical and intellectual. By 
forcing the clergy to preach discourses which mean something, it 
has for ever divorced the pulpit from the consolations of twaddle, 
and has made the people a nation of thinkers. The Calvinistic 
theology, and the sermons which it shapes, have done more 
to quicken the intellect of Scotland than all ber parish schools and 
universities, A group of Scotch farmers and small tradesmen will, 
when returning from church on Sunday forenoon, criticize the 
reasoning of the minister, and the soundness of his doctrines, with 
an acuteness that might well astonish a professional student, and that 
redeems from contempt the acrid and intolerant dogmatism of their 
creed. ‘They are intellectually awake. ‘Their religious feelings 
have become linked to their reason. They belong to an altogether 
different zone of human nature from that which is the dwelling- 
place of the agricultural labourers, the small tradesmen, and the 
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middle-class magnates, who are content to believe what is said to GONE LIKE A SHADOW.* 
Sicicskaess Sak bem ty aon eek ealeeag a | TT ee bbe com Sing Rett 
aus , 2 : ; of his, we are apt to put him at his ease, by saying either honest] 
Thirty-Nine Articles by the fear of their neighbours and of or with a reservation, that “ we believe we know him ty roan 
hell-fire. and it not unfrequently happens that when we have heard all that 
Of course, the typically Scotch theology and Scotch sermon | our informant has to tell, we add the fervent prayer that “ we ma 
belong to a barbaric stage of the human intellect. The many able | neyer do more.” We are in the position of the acquaintance the 
preachers who still represent the Ephraim M’Briars are the | result of whose gossip it thus is to determine the hearer against 
survivors of theological and scientifically trained savages. In | ever extending his knowledge beyond the name. But while it jg 
his great book on the Descent of Man, Mr. Darwin might |g delight to the gossiper to deliver himself of the information that 
have shown how they sprang from the schoolmen by the process | jeads to this end, with us, unhappily, it is only a labour of Joye 
of evolution; how the law of natural selection, or the sur- | At least, we can vouch for the labour, if not for the love. After 
vival of the fittest, has enabled them to retain for three | a week of severe toil, during which we have done eight hundred 
centuries an iron hold over the Scottish people; and how ' and fifty large pages of small print, and endured intellectual labour 
the inexorable rigour of the same great law is now smiting | 444 mental suffering that leaves the critic a perfect wreck, wearrive 
them with death, and filling their places with a new species | at the end of our story only to find that we are at the very 
of theological creature. In Scotland, as in every other country, | olimax of misery, with no comfort save in the vague suggestion 
the future of Christianity belongs to the Broad Church. The | of g sequel—of course, at our author's good pleasure—when, 
dogmas of the High Churchmen have become for ever incredible | j¢ he is as good as his word, we suppose we shall have to 
to the thought that leads the world and shapes its destinies. | go jt all over again. We ask emphatically, is this fair? Is this 
The dogmas of Calvinism are too sharply cut, toocomplete, too in- | the meaning or purpose of novels, to take us to a desolate island 
vested with the rigidity of a statute to be a real picture of the | and forget us? By the author of Recommended to Mercy, indeed! 
link which binds a human soul to the awful mysteries of the un- | What does he know about mercy? Our author seems the per- 
veiled hereafter. And both High Churchism and Calvinism are | gonification of vagueness. All his titles are examples of this 
fated to be doomed to extinction by that moral sense which is the | quality. Recommended to Mercy; but what becomes of the recom- 
last court of theological appeal, aud which ultimately determines mendation? Taken upon Trust; can anything be more unsatis- 
the creedof Christendom; by that sense of right and wrong which no | factory when this author is the trustee? Sink or Swim; but 
hierarchy can ultimately deprave, and which all the General Councils | which? for the difference between them is as wide as that between 
of the Church are as powerless to conquer as human arm is to jife and death. Daisie’s Dream; dream on Daisie, by all means, 
keep back the tides of the sea. It is the theology of the conscience, | your author has certainly nothing pleasant in store for you if you 
and not of the clergy, that is to be the Christianity of the future,and | waken. We are glad to say that we only know these works by 
to that theology Scotland is now turning an attentive ear. Allher | name, with the exception of Gone like a Shadow, which could not 
most eminent preachers are now Broad Churchmen. In theology, | pe exceeded for vagueness even by its own title, as the future, the 
Dr. Macleod, Dr. Caird, Principal Tulloch, and Dr. Wallace stand | dim future, a hope in the dim future, a suggestion of a hope in 
side by side with Dean Stanley, Mr. Jowett, and Mr. Maurice. | the dim future, a vague suggestion of a hope in the dim future, 
Even in the Free Church, which really inherits the narrow theology | jg the house-that-Jack-built sort of broken reed that we have 
of the Rutherfords and the Erskines, the younger men are learn-/ to Jean upon. ‘The story—the two first volumes, at least— 
ing how to overspread the legal machinery of Calvinism with a| carries us on fairly enough in point of interest, thanks to the 
haze of mysticism borrowed from the teaching of Mr. Maurice and | peauty and the impulsive warmth of Madeline Ward—whose 
Robertson of Brighton. | character, however, is anything but consistently sustained—and 
But, even among the Evangelical sermons of Scotland all are | thanks, also, to the stick-at-nothing principle on which the author 
not Calvinistic. How Scotch a discourse may be in tone, sentiment, | manufactures his incidents. But these are impossible in real life, 
and reasoning, and at the same time how hostile it may be! the machinery of them is as old as the hills, the characters are not 
to the distinctive dogmas of Calvinism, is attested by the lectures any of them original or—with one exception—attractive, and the 
and sermons of the late Mc. McCombie, the editor of the Aberdeen | style is execrably bad. Moreover, we arrive, after much tribula- 
Free Press. Mr. McCombie, whose character and attainments we | tion, at what should be the happy termination of the story at the 
described at the time of his death, was one of the most remarkable end of two very long volumes, which exceed the limits of a 
men that Scotland has produced for many years. ‘The volume reasonable novel, and then, to our exceeding disgust, we come 
that has been edited by his daughter presents some faint idea of unexpectedly upon a Da Capo, and begin again the melancholy 
the metaphysical bias, the deep thoughtfulness, the profound | minor cadence. 
conviction that Christianity was the one system of regenerating It is written apparently against time, rather than to produce as 
truth, and the austere loneliness of piety, by which he was dis- careful and good a work as possible, and reminds us of a careless 
¢inguished from the mass of men. Although a layman, he was| man cramming his carpet-bag for a hasty journey; making 
often invited to preach, and indeed he belonged to a sect which is | blunders innumerable, putting in duplicates of many things, odd 
nervously hostile to the recognition of any clerical caste. His | boots and socks and parts of suits, and forgetting altogether the 
discourses were, for the most part, penned hastily and in hours | handkerchiefs and brushes. We have an opening chapter to 
snatched from far different work; yet they display such vigour, | which we come again at the end of the second volume, without 
richness, and depth of thought as we find in the sermons of few | any sign that all the intermediate ones are retrospective. 
professional preachers. In one respect they are typically Scotch. | Then we have the hero turning up at the beginning of the second 
They are so intensely Scotch in tone and temper as to recall | Volume, at a moment of imminent peril to the lady of his 
the utterances of those Covenanters who fled to the hill-side, _ unacknowledged worship ; but not to be of any use, and disap- 


and allowed themselves to be hunted to death by the dragoons of pearing again till the commencement of the third, when he becomes 
Claverhouse and Dalziel, rather than enter into communion with | the nia. Seal of the minor cadence we spoke of. Without any 
' explanation, we have an affectionate brother coming home from 


the mammon of unrighteousness. Although the discourses are d k ; f di bat leaving bis ester 
. . . o 
not polemical, they reveal the mind of a Puritan who detested all | anneed te tome pemneenen <5 6 goes Saneme, Ses Sereng 


: / : . | to her troubles and governess-ship ; and without any explanation, 
forms of sacerdotalism, who hated the claims of any priesthood as ia the etme Wan, Ghies bes Adega gisele do os bee of 








he hated the devil, and in whose eyes the office of the Christian 
ministry was directly conferred by the Almighty, and bore a 
sanctity beyond that which could be conferred by the impress of 
earthly hand. But while he thus represented the spirit of the 


her sorrows and her losses, they leave her alone and say nothing. 
The sad dénouement, too, is arrived at by a most clumsy contriv- 
ance indeed, and clearly by an afterthought, inconsistent as it 
‘appears to a careful reader, with the introductory chapter. Of 





Covenanters, Mr. McCombie stood at the opposite pole of theology | tis hurry and carelessness we have abundant smaller indications. 
from the Calvinists. He wrote an elaborate book to show that | A gentleman sails for America from the Medway in one page and 
the free agency of man was compatible with the omnipotence and | from the Mersey in another. Another gentleman is an M.D. in 
omniscience of God, and he vehemently protested against the | one page, while we are especially told that he is not so in 
Predestinarian doctrine which Calvinism draws from the teaching ‘another. A lady speaks of the grandson of her step-father as 4 
Saint Paul. So far he was not Scotch. But none the less/‘‘son of her step-mother.” An anachronism makes the heroine 


do his sermons merit study for the light which they cast | only twelve months older in about two years, &c. 


on all that is noble in the thoughts and the piety of the Scottish | All the characters in the first part—as we shall call the portion 


people. 





* Gone Like a Shadow. By the Author of “ Recommended to Mercy.” London: 
‘ Tinsley Brothers. 
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af the story which ends with our heroine’s marriage—are, with the 
exception of Madeline, and perhaps her mother, those of ordinary 
and vulgar people ; and in the second part, where we are moved 
into an aristocratic atmosphere, though the vulgar element dis- 
appears, the ordinary one remains. Indeed there is no sign of 
power to create anything at all original, though there is no failure 
in ability to copy, tolerably correctly, common-place human 
nature. We could put up with the old-fashioned and absurd | 
machinery, clumsy as it is to make a mother forget to post wed 
letter for weeks, and at the very same period permit a letter to | 
herself from the daughter of her love and adoption to be hidden | 
amongst rubbish for months; and preposterous, as we have said | 
it is, to describe both mother and brother, when they know of her | 
desolate state, as leaving her in it. But to make a high-principled | 
girl take a locket off a jeweller’s counter to pay herself, however 
glowingly indignant she may be at the tradesman’s dishonesty, and 
however great her pecuniary wants, is ridiculous, and to do it as 
impossible to the heroine’s otherwise spotless honesty as it is to her 
deep and honest love to practise the monstrous deceit on her un- 
suspecting husband which brings about all the troubles of the 
after story. 

Two points—quite worthy in themselves—are endeavoured to 
be made in this story, but both with signal unsuccess. Namely, | 
that a man does infinite harm in endeavouring by his will to legis- | 











ferent English of his various characters. Then the pages are 
bespattered with French words and expressions where, with few 
exceptions, English would be equally effective. In one place, 
we find five French and one Latin phrase in two consecutive 
pages. Yankeeisms are largely drawn upon, and to some extent 
the language of the turf also; and if we begin to discuss the good 
taste of calling tears “ audible,” kissing ‘‘ osculation,” dressmaking 
‘‘confectioning ” dresses, &c., or the constant use of the words 
peccant, unregenerate, rehabilitate, &c., we should never bring 
our notice to a close. 

But if all were said and done, Gone like a Shadow is not a sensa- 
tional story, and there are spirit and feeling and nature too—of a 
common type—and an absence of all immorality from its pages ; 
and one might read many a worse novel for everything except style. 





PLINY THE YOUNGER.* 
Tue joint translators of Tacitus could not have united their forcesa 
second time for a better purpose than that of editing annotated por- 
tions of the correspondence of Tacitus’s friend Pliny. Hitherto it 
is remarkable how little English scholars have done both for the 
letters of Cicero and those of his later imitator and rival. At the 
beginning of the last century, we discover some traces of Pliny’s 
Epistles being appreciated by the publication of Hearne’s critical 
edition at Oxford in 1703, and a later one which we have from 


late for future generations ; and that the want al ar ral courage | the well-known press of Jacob ‘Tonson, with a flattering dedication 
is the root - much evil. — teva ng terpenes adventures to the Earl of Carnarvon; while the charming versions in the 
bow epee a os P sa ss sp segs : Pgs bar be | Spectator and Tatler of two or three of the choicest Letters, to- 
Semen oe SOY CON, SHS GUND WHS Cae, CURE ew | gether with the successive translations of the entire collection by 
that the unfortunate will does not affect her character or conduct, | f .4 Orrery, and Melmoth, give evidence of a taste which cer- 


except in that indirect way in which everything affects everybody | tainly has not been shared by the generations that followed. 





i 





at all within the circle of its influence. And next want of moral | 
courage was not the cause of her misdeeds, but impulsive thought- 
lessness, want of judgment, and—in the worst instance —deliberate 
selfishness. 

But what shall we say of our author's style? That itis the worst 
we have ever met with. ‘Io say nothing of passages quite unin- | 
telligible, it is afflicted to such an extent with parentheses— 
marked as such’ and, what is worse, not so marked at all—that | 
“Jevons on the Logical Abacus” is nothing to it for the amount | 
of close study required in order to master its meaning. We will | 
take two instances out of many hundreds. ‘‘ Despite the gauds 
which, beneath the glazed counters, represented capital to the 
tune of tens of thousands, the men did not when Miss Ward, after 
demurely opening her modest packet, made known the object of 
her visit, disdain the honest penny which had to be, through the 
lady's youth and inexperience, to the advantage of the professional 
dealers, turned.” This is quite sleight-of-hand,—five parentheses | 
turned out of one short paragraph. ‘ Vheels vithin vheels,” as | 
Sam Weller would have observed. And here is the other, which | 
beats it by one. ‘‘ Bright and fresh as a rose of May, with the | 
joy which only in early youth cometh, in the morning traceable in | 


| 


her beautiful face, Ada sat at the breakfast-table (covered with | 


| 


the luxuries for the possession of which, amongst a thousand others, 
a good-natured world would, had they known all, have declared that | 
Lady Deane had so grievously sinned) and poured out her husband's | 
tea.” We notice not only a defective punctuation which adds to the | 
difficulty of reading these involved passages, but a feeble attempt | 
to blind us to their involutions by omitting the usual signs of | 
parenthesis. One use of this prolific author's books has occurred | 
to us which it is only kind to mention ; they would form admirable | 
class-books. How free for some hours would not a weary professor 
feel who had given tho sentences just quoted to his class, prefixing | 
this instruction, ‘* Analyse the following passages, and re-arrange | 
them in intelligible English.” Only he would not find himself | 
“recommended to mercy” by a jury of his unhappy victims. | 
But besides parentheses, the style is deformed with so many other | 
ills, that we are lost in admiration of the strength of constitution | 
which seems actually to flourish in spite of them. After the first 
forty pages, the story proceeds for many chapters in the present 
tense, which gives always such an air of familiarity and impertin- 
ence to a book; then it changes to the usual past tense, and 
then again we pass to the present, and so on. Compound 
words abound, made out with hyphens, or, more con- 
founding still, without them; for instance, “as able for 
exertion a young person as could be found.” ‘ Do the civil 
thing by the far less prosperous than themselves relations,” 
“ anxiously-looked-forward-to time” ‘ widely-differing-in-cha- | 
Tacter young men,” &c. And the adverb is placed invariably | 
between the sign of the infinitive and the verb, ‘‘'To secretly | 
Teveal,” “‘to wholly throw off,” &c. It is amusing to find the 


author, more than once, patronizingly smiling at the indif- | 


| love-sick dolphin. 


_ the same perfection we should look elsewhere in vain. 


The present year, however, seems likely to redress this neglect of 
Roman epistolography in the case both of Cicero and of Pliny. 
Mr. Watson’s recent volume of Select Letters of Cicero, from 
the Clarendon Press, can hardly fail to draw increased attention to 
those priceless illustrations of the most interesting period in 
Roman history ; and now we have to thank Messrs. Church and 
Brodribb for doing the same service in regard to the younger 
Pliny, the one personage of antiquity, as has been remarked, who 
approaches the nearest to our idea of the gentleman in mind, 
breeding, and position. In Cicero's rival, it is true, we miss the 
genius, the ease, the humour, the freedom, the political interest 
that distinguish the best letters of Cicero himself ; but if we con- 
sider the age and circumstances amid which Pliny wrote—when 
genius survived alone in the breast of Tacitus, when freedom and 
politics were merged in the will of the Emperor, and when 
false taste was vitiating every department of literature— 
the marvel to our mind is, that any writer thus circumstanced 
could have penned letters characterized by such refinement 
of feeling, such purity of style, and such variety of entertainment 
for every reader, reaching from ethical discussions and the details 
of law-suits to stories about ghosts and dreams and the freaks of a 
That his vanity aud self-consciousness, though 
exaggerated aud (we believe) misrepresented by Niebubr’s estimate 
of him in the Lectures, is occasionally tiresome, we do not deny. 
In his craving for admiration, his love of attitudinizing, and in 
kindred weaknesses, Pliny’s temperament was eminently French, 
while vanity was the natural disease of an age which, excluded 
from large and public interests, fell, as of course, into an undue 
glorification of private merits and mediocre achievements. At the 
same time, we have the consolation of reflecting that from a leas 
self-conscious writer we should not have derived half so much ia- 
formation about himself and his age; whereas, wrapped up as 
Pliny is in his books, his briefs, his friends, his villas, his charities, 
in everything, in short, which he had, and did, and said, and wished, 
and thought, he supplies not only a minute portrait of his own life 
and character, but also a picture of social, literary, and professional 
Rome in the days of Trajan, for the materials of which in 
Impressed 
as we are with the historical and biographical value of these 
Letters (and space alone prevents us from dwelling on their equally 
important characteristics as monuments of the silver Latiuity), 
we should have preferred to receive from such competent editors 


| a complete edition, with an ample commentary, now that Keil, in 


his enlarged and lately finished work, has settled the question of 
the text and the authorities on which it rests. Limiting them- 
selves, however, to the plan and dimensions of a good class-book 
for the upper forms of schools, Messrs. Church and Brodribb 
have put out a selection only from the Letters, amounting to about 


* Select Letters of Pliny the Younger. Latin Text, with English Notes. Edited by A. J. 
Church, M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford; and W. J. Brodribb, M_A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: Longmans and Co. 1371. 
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two-fifths of the whole. At the same time, the selection, we must 
say, has been so judiciously made, that hardly one of the more 
famous and valuable epistles has been omitted. The editors would 
have done well, in our opinion, to have added the one to Sabinus 
(ix. 2), in which Pliny contrasts his letters, abilities, and oppor- 
tunities with those of Cicero, to the great disparagement of him- 
self, as well as the pretty little epistle to Servianus (vi. 26), from 
which Pope stole the best line of his epitaph on Gay. Nor do we 
understand why the epistles containing notices of Tacitus, Martial, 
Silius Italicus, Passennus Paullus, Pomponius Saturninus, and 
other literary notabilities of the day, should have been inserted, while 
we miss the remarkable letter to Quintilian in which the wealthy 
pupil makes his old tutor a present of £400 towards the wedding outfit 
of his daughter, in consideration of her father’s ‘‘ moderate means,” 
(a curious contradiction, by the way, to Juvenal’s statement, S. vii. 
186), as also the five or six to, or about Suetonius, which throw 
so much light on the early career, the tastes, habits, and writings 
of the biographer of the Cwsars. But good, on the whole, as the 
selection is, the arrangement strikes us as better still. ‘The first 
group contains letters of historical and political interest ; the 
second, those of literary topics; the third embraces those bearing 
on the writer's profession as an advocate ; the fourth section illus- 
trates his private life and character; while the remainder, 
comprising those of various and general interest, make up a fifth 
group under the head of ‘ miscellaneous.” It would not, we 
think, be easy to find in all classical literature a more life-like 
picture, or one more ‘* modern” in some of its features and tone, 
than the representation of Pliny by himself, which is set before us 
in the fourteen short well-chosen letters of section We hardly 
realize the gulf of seventeen centuries and more which divides 
us from the age of Trajan, as we see the patron of education 
discussing the best scheme for the foundation of a High school at 
his native Como, with precautions, such as might have been 
written yesterday, against jobbery in the appointment of teachers ; 
or the practical lawyer advising a friend how in the most business- 
like way to secure a fund for maintaining an annual dinner, on 
the basis of Pliny’s own experience in founding an institution for 
Distressed Gentlemen and Gentlewomen ; or (more modern still) 
the pious landowner going out of his way to attend the opening of 
a church he had built in the neighbourhood of one of his estates, 
with the usual luncheon, &c.; or the affectionate husband entreat- 
ing his invalid and absent wife to write, if possible, twice a day, 
and assure him how she was. We might add many other touches 
of the kind equally minute and interesting, touches such as we 


see far seldomer in the letters of Cicero, never in those of Seneca. | 


What would we not give to possess the same in the case of Plato 
and Demosthenes, instead of the few and colourless epistles bear- 
ing their name, which probably never came from their hand, and 
certainly portray none of their life or characteristics. 

The text of the selections professes to be in the main that of 
Keil, though not corrected, we suspect, from his complete edition, 
which was only published at Leipsic in the course of last year. 
Whether this be so or otherwise, the editors do not seem to have 
worked with the same text, whence arises a certain confusion when 
we come to compare the notes with the text, the former more than 
once condemning a reading which is unhesitatingly accepted in 
the latter,—c.7., the heading of the note at p. 225 assumes in fine 
to be read in the text, which, however, has in jinem, though 
rightly pronounced by the note-writer to be untenable and gene- 
rally rejected. At p. 144 we find in the letter itself oculis 
inherebat, which the note discarding as an ‘‘ unnecessary sugges- 
tion,” proceeds to comment on inerrabat as having been adopted in 
its stead. Similar discrepancies occur between the provulyatum of 
the text at p. 59 and provocatum of the notes at p. 202 ; varietate 
in p. 71 and veritate assumed to be read by the annotator at p. 209, 
with a few others of the same kind. We should have liked, more- 
over, to see a more rigorous uniformity preserved in the text as 
regards orthography, and hope we shall not be thought over- 
sensitive if we protest against, e.g., litus and littus, causa and 
caussa, jostling each other in the same or successive pages. It can 


never be too early to train boys to accuracy on these small matters, | 


and the more precise their text-books on such points are, the surer 
and sooner will habits of such precision be acquired by the pupils 
almost of themselves. 

The notes strike us as very carefully executed. Much taste 
and discrimination has been shown in analyzing the various shades 
of meaning possessed by words so characteristic of Pliny’s style as 
delicatus, pressus, purus, and others; while in the difficult epistles 
describing the author's villas, the help supplied is full, clear, and 
derived from the best sources of illustration, without needlessly 
trenching on the province of a dictionary of antiquities. We 


have seldom found ourselves disagreeing with the translations 
| which are sound, terse, and pure, in every way worthy of the Pn 
| vious reputation of the writers. At the same time, it strikes “a 
' that there is great room for addition to the notes, which appear in 
many cases to pass over points worthy of attention, especially in 
regard to grammatical constructions. Surely, ¢.9., the almost, if 
not altogether, solitary instance of irreverens with a Sevitive jn 
viii. 21, the peculiar use of dummodo with an imperative in jy, u 
(where inferior MSS. had turned nuntia into nunties), ang of 
quando in i. 10, p. 79 (if the latter be not a simple misprint for 
quandoque), the ablative in decessit veteri testamento, v. 5, and the 
| signification of circa (‘ concerning’), so characteristic of the age of 
Quintilian, required a few words of comment. Such a formas 
juvenior in iv. 8 should not have been passed over unremarked 
while a note on the passage in the ghost story (vii. 27) would “wind 
enlightened us as to the view taken by the editors of in pedagogio, 
a rare use of the word discussed by Lipsius in an excursus to the 
15th book of 'Tacitus’s Annals. 
But we do not wish to be bypercritical, especially on sing of 
‘omission. Messrs. Church and Brodribb have given us a very 
| useful book as it is; and if, while the present Selection is being 
| sold, they employ themselves in amassing materials for a complete 
| edition of the Letters, together with the Panegyric, we shall here. 
after welcome Pliny still more cordially in a form which, equally 
| available in schools, will be far more acceptable to scholars, 





MR. BROOKE-LAMBERT ON PAUPERISM.* 
|Wurte Mr. Mackonochie was busily engaged in measuring the 
height to which he could safely elevate the paten, and Mr. Voysey 
| was absorbed in the construction of his speculative lines of defence 
|at the other pole of the ecclesiastical sphere, Mr. Lambert was 
| earnestly employed in labours among the poor in the heart of 
Whitechapel, and maturing his conclusions on the vast subject of 
pauperism,—a subject which quite haunts the thoughts of many of 
the East-End clergy, and makes some of them prematurely old. 
| We do not mean that men like Mr. Brooke-Lambert share in the 
| general conception of East-End distress. That conception is an 
exaggerated sentimental one. It assumes that pauperism is some- 
| thing wholly inevitable, a chronic condition which can be, at best, 
only mitigated by the united efforts of relieving officers and 
charitable volunteers; that consequently the majority of the 
indigent poor are as much victims of an adverse fortune as are the 
| French peasantry of to-day, and that they appeal with equal 
moral claim to our sympathy and material assistance. 

No doubt, there are cases to be met with here and there of 
terrible want and suffering, which, on inquiry, prove to be 
genuine falls in the battle of life, after a manful struggle through 
industry and providence to make both ends meet, and secure a 
tolerable shelter against a rainy day. Work fails, the benefit 
society becomes bankrupt, the household goods, clothes, blankets, 
and tools are taken to the pawn-shop, sickness sets in, the humble 
‘surgeon's bills cannot be met, the rent falls into arrear, the 

children’s school-pence are not forthcoming, and parish relief is too 
great a humiliation to be applied for,—this certainly, not to inten- 
sify the sketch, is ‘‘ honest poverty.” And there are few district 
visitors in any of the poorer parishes of London who could not 
supply from their journals similar instances. But, after all, and we 
write the words without fear of contradiction from any who are 
| really acquainted with the Metropolitan poor, an example like the 
above is quite exceptional; and the problem, accordingly, which 
our present philanthropy and political economy have to solve, is 
not, in the first place, how to organize a local agency to aid the 
deserving in their hour of need,—but what are we to do with a 
pauperism which is costing the country £8,000,000 a year, which 
is absorbing intoits ranks one in every twenty of the population ; 
which, as Mr. Lambert says truly, is raising up a class of people 
miserable in themselves, and dangerous to others; and which, 
reduces man to such a degree of moral ruin and physical ill-being, 
that it seems almost a mockery to preach to him the truths of 
religion. 

Some advanced thinkers can find no solution for the pauper 
question except that of the entire abolition of the Poor Law. Mr. 
Brooke-Lambert 13 not, however, a doctrinaire of that type. At 
all events, he does not even hint in these sermons at any mea- 
sure so sweeping as the removal of the Act of Elizabeth, with all 
its later modifications, from the Statute-Book. What he specially 
undertakes is to demonstrate, and he does, as it seems to us, suc- 
ceed in demonstrating with singular force and clearness, and an 
occasional eloquence, all the more striking, because it is obviously 





* Seven Sermons on Pauperism, preached at St. Mark's, Whitechapel. By the Rev. 
| Brooke-Lambert, M.A., B.O.L., late Vicar, London: Sotheran and Co. 1871. 
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unstudied, that our existing pauperism is not a divine ordinance, | was rendered, ‘‘ thought” meant foreboding care. We read, for 
pat arises from an infraction of Heaven's laws, and that our pre- | instance, that one ‘ died of thought,” a statement which would be 
gent mode of administering relief, both Poor Law and Voluntary, | simply ludicrous if “ thought ” were regarded as synonymous with 
directly fosters the very vices from which Pauperism springs. | either providence or philosophic thinking. But not only is there 
In the Seven Sermons the following subjects are successively | no foundation for the charge before us in the passage so often 
discoursed of :—1. Pauperism, Man’s Fault, not God’s Ordinance. | singled out for censure by the secularist, we maintain, further, 
9, Pauperism, the Fault of the Rich. 3. Pauperism, the Fault of that the ase of almost all Christ’s parables is what may 
the Poor. 4. Pauperism and Charity. 5. Pauperism and the | reverently be termed worldly wisdom. The maxims and habits of 
Poor Law. 6, Pauperism as met by Self-Culture. 7. Pauperism common prudence are surely, at least, assumed in the case of the 
as met by Christianity. | woman who lights the candle and diligently sweeps the house for 
Clearly, Mr. Lambert is a preacher to the times; and we can- | the one piece of silver ; or that of the shepherd who goes after the 
not but think that, at least, one aspect of the iimes would soon | one lost sheep; and specially, because of its applicability to a recent 
fose some of its malignancy, if all our preachers would ignore, for signal event in history, in that of the king who goes to war with 
aseason, the old platitudes, and face manfully, as our author has | another king without daly reflecting on the hosts which were 
done, this immense social question. For instance, some advance | ready to be launched against him. ‘The acts of Christ, moreover, 
would be made, if instead of expounding the Parable of Dives and | and still more strikingly his abstaining from action, all publish the 
Lazarus with reference exclusively to what is popularly called the same lesson. It was not a pauper’s hovel, but an orderly peasant 
next world, the occupants of our English pulpits would represent | home in which he wrought his first miracle, the honest prose of 
to their congregations the ‘‘great gulf” which divides the rich | thrift being ‘‘ beautified and adorned” by a beneficent poetry. 
from the poor here, and earnestly ask them whether the words | But now-a-days men spend their all on the English substitute for 
«our daily bread” have any practical meaning at all; whether they | wine, and then besiege the door of the parson, or the union, for 
think that it is the will of the Infinite Charity that some should be | the primary means of subsistence. Mr. Lambert would have 
dwelling in luxurious indifference in ceiled houses, while the temples | found the dispensation of his charities a very much simpler pro- 
of God—the bodies of men for whom Christ died—are crushed and | blem if he had discovered in every house where help was wanted 
crowded together in houses which are so dark, so dismal, so evilly | six waterpots set for purifying, after the manner of the Jews.” 
mean in their space and sanitary appointments, that every decency | Again, it was only on one or two, and these quite exceptional occa- 
of humanity must suffer outrage by day and by night, and which | sions, that the hungry were fed with gratuitous bread by our Saviour. 
only the bitterest irony would designate by the name of homes. | And lastly, as Mr. Lambert shows in a sermon of great originality 
Men and women, to whom existence is a burden because of its | and eloquence on the cure of the paralytic at the Pool of Bethesda, 
selfishness, and who, in their dim way, rebel in their hearts against | ‘‘ the marvel is not the much that Christ did in healing the sick, 
the everlasting appeals to the very element of self-centred regard | as the little that he did.” Suffering had its own special gospel for 
which is the root of their wretchedness, might under teaching like | the afflicted, which Christ was too wise, too humane, to hinder from 
this be surprised into true Christianity, and learn, to their great | being carried home to the innermost heart of the individual by a 
joy, that the Gospel does not come to project into the far future | premature interference. And as we reflect on the pain which it 
the shadow of their loveless isolation, but saves the individual by must have cost the Son of Man to leave one sufferer in Judma 
giving him a fresh and living interest in the welfare of others unhealed, the suggestion will perhaps arise that our very medical 
now. Mercifully, no man can live quite to himself. By a law which | charities themselves may be contributing to the moral paralysis of 
goes down far beneath our volition, we must take and give at all the lower classes of the community. Passing from the 
points of our history ; but an unspeakable newness of life, like the Master to St. Paul, it is quite difficult to tell whether 
day-spring from on high, invades the spirit when once a human | his conduct or his written words appeal most forcibly against 
being begins consciously, and beyond the mere claims of statute! the common notion of ‘‘ contentment.” 
law, or common instinct, to make the well-being of even one tent to be thrust privily out of the Philippian prison, after having 
other soul an object of thought or endeavour. But on this been beaten openly uncondemned. He was not content to live 
subject we must not enlarge, and must commend to our readers | upon the bounty of others, but “laboured with his own hands ;” 
the admirable discourse of Mr. Lambert on “ Pauperism as the | and when he affirms that he had learned in whatsoever state he was 
Fault of the Rich.” But Lazarus himself is not immaculate; and | therewith to be content, his words really mean that he had learned 
beyond all Praise of ours is the delicate, considerate, pathetic, yet from Christ how to become master of the situation, to dominate 
withal unflinching and most righteous tone in which Mr. Lambert | the outward circumstance, were it even “a stake in the flesh,” 
speaks of the fault of the poor. He thinks, no doubt, that | as the true rendering is, by falling back on the strength of the 
morally, notwithstanding all their temptations, they are almost as life which is hid in God. In a word, a divine discontent is the 
bad as the rich; but he holds, as we have long held, that the | stimulus of all progress, and the teachings of Christ and his 
marvel is that they are not indefinitely worse than they are. For apostles in their referenee to the life that now is have been mis- 
if one only honestly looks in the face the condition of a London | understood and caricatured, simply from forgetting that the very 
artizan or labourer, when his winter's day's work is done, say, at | laws which are supreme in the lower plane of existence will be 
5 o'clock p.m., when one remembers (and this is the condition of neglected and transgressed unless a man, or a people, be loyal to 
many thousands) that he comes home to darkness, squalor, ignor- | those higher commandments which, in their very terms, ally 
ance, and probably either sickness or drunkenness ; that his only | humanity with God himself. The doctrine of the New Testa- 
excitements—books and religion being out of the question—are ment is that bodily exercise, or the culture of the lower faculties, 
the low theatre or the public-house,—the astonishing fact, then, is | is good so far as it goes; but that godliness, as the greater in- 
seen to be not that immorality is so flagrant, but rather that | cludes the less, embraces the entire personality of man, and will 
any “‘ sweetness and light” still survive. Still, Mr. Lambert, as | teach him not how to make the most of both worlds; but how to 
we have said, is too much the friend of the poor to smoothly extenu- | do hia best, and be his best, whether working in this chamber of 
ate their faulte ; and he is careful to remind them that, whatever the Father’s great house, or in another of the many mansions. 
may be laid down to the evil example or the apathy of the rich, Mr. Lambert desiderates almost passionately the personal services 
the recipients of charity have themselves chiefly to blame for their | of men and women who have leisure. Let them take up, he says, 
dismal surroundings. ja few families in a street, and make them their special objects 


But some among us, who specially claim to be the advocates of interest. Let them become Poor-Law guardians, landlords 





Ile was not con- 


of the secular interests of the working-man, tell him that it is | 
Caristianity which has degraded him, because Christianity directly 
sanctions, through the teaching both of Christ and his Apostles, | 
the two great vices of ‘“ improvidence ” and ‘ contentment,” by | 
the operation of which pauperism has attained its present 
g'gantic dimensions. We have only to turn tothe Greek Testa- | 
ment to discover how utterly unfounded this charge is. For when | 
our Lord said to his immediate followers, to whom he was giving 
no less a commission than that of subjecting the world to truth and | 
good, “ Take ye no thought for the morrow” the * thought” against 
which he warned them was not forethought, but that brooding, 
faithless anxiety, ipiuva, which would cut their energies in | 


of poor tenements, and teach their tenants the value of thrift, and 
cleanliness, and education. Above all, he urges that the Poor Law 
of 1834 should be administered in all its stringency. Except in 
special cases of old age or infirmity, he would have all relief 
administered subject to the severest workhouse test, for out-door 
relief has, in some districts, risen as high in ten years as 420 per 
cent. He is anxious that the workhouse should be a work-room, as 
educative as Sir Walter Crofton made his Irish prison system. 
And finally, he is of opinion, as we are, that you cannot, in dealing 
with the pauper class, too literally obey the words, “ If a man do 
not work, neither shall he eat.” 

We have more than exhausted our space, and have had to leave 





twain, and hinder them from fighting with all their strength many collateral subjects quite untouched. We can only, in con- 
against the evil of to-day. In the days when our present Version | clusion, cordially recommend Mr, Lambert's wise, faithful, and 
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able sermons to the perusal of our readers, assured that they will 
rise from the careful consideration of them with the persuasion 
that this English nation bas a great work to do in the matter of 
pauperism, and that this East-End preacher—we are sorry to see 
he is late Vicar of St. Mark’s—has indicated the only spirit and 
direction in which we can, with any hope of success, or even of 
mitigation of the pressing evil, set about the accomplishment of it. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Ancient Classics for English Readers: Alschylus. By Reginald S. 
Coplesfon. (Blackwood.)—The author with whom Mr. Copleston has had 
to deal exemplifies the advantage of the method which has been used in 
this series. Between Auschylus, as we find him in the original, as the 
most ingenious translators—and a vast amount of ingenuity has been 
expended in translating him—are able to represent him, and the 
English reader there is a very wide gulf. Take even the play which 
may be called the least Auschylean of the seven, the Persians, and even 
then the difficulty of making the poet really intelligible, or, perhaps, we 
would rather say, really appreciable by an English reader is insuperable. 
What, for instance, could a translator do with the closing scene where 
Xerxes and the chorus go through their long dialogue of lamentation ? 
To an Athenian audience it worthily represented the humiliation which 
Heaven had brought upon impious arrogance. To us it seems incurably 
Indicrous. So Mr. Copleston uses his privilege, and passes it over 
in three or four words. No obligation of fidelity binds him here or 
elsewhere to introduce the incongruous, and so he is able to make as 
intelligible, and, we may add, as stirring a story out of the drama as he 
could out of one of the historical plays of Shakespeare. The other 
plays do not, it is true, afford the same opportunities, but they are all, 
with the possible exception of the Suppliants, susceptible in their degree 
ofthe same treatment; ‘The Seven Chiefs against Thebes ” becomes a 
spirited story of battle, and the grander dramatic situations of the trilogy 
which describes the fortunes of the house of Atreus, and of that which inits 
severe and simple majesty stands above them all, the Prometheus, are 
presented with a force which is not impaired by any impression of the 
strangeness and incongruity. Mr. Copleston has apprehended this 
main principle, as we take it to be, of his work, has worked it out with 
skill and care, and has so given the public a volume which fulfils its in- 
tention as perfectly as any of the series. The only fault that we have 
to find with him is that he has not availed himself of all the resources 
in the way of translation which were open to him. No one wishing to 
represent the Prometheus as worthily as possible can afford to neglect 
the version often marvellousl¥ powerful, which is to be found in Mrs. 
Barrett Browning's works, Nor can we think that in any case any 
woman has been feeble up to the feebleness of Potter. 


The History of the Parochial Chapelry of Goosnargh. By Henry 
Fishwick, F.H.S. (Triibner.)—The county historians of the future, if 
the future is to have county historians, will find their task much simpli- 
fied. Again and again they will find in handsome, well-printed volumes 
what their predecessors would have had to search for in almost un- 
decipherable MSS. We have failed to discover anything of special 
moment in the history of Goosnargh, a place hitherto, we must confess, 
unknown to us, and of which some of our readers may require to be in- 
formed that it is and was a part of Kirkham in Amounderness. But 
whatever there is to be told of the place is to be found here, and doubtless 
there is a local public to whom these details will be interesting. To 
ourselves the most noteworthy thing im the volume is the extract which 
the author, @ propos of Mr. Thomas Cranage, Presbyterian minister, 





1646-48, gives from a document entitled ‘‘ The Harmonious Consent of | 


the Ministers of the Province, &c.,” and which is interesting as giving 
the Puritan view of toleration. It would, they thought, be an evil “for 
the establishing whereof damned souls in hell would accuse men on 
earth,” Passing to quite another region of affairs, we find it to have 
been the practico of otter-hunters to eat their otter. 


Tales of Humour (Burns and Oates), are apparently, if we may judge 
from one or two indications of style, translated from the French. They 
are all of fair quality, and two or three of them eminently justify the 
title, that for, instance, of Dr. Peperkouk, a herbalist, who cures somo 
great people by means not secundum artem; and that called the 
‘Emperor's Present,” where a certain merchant receives a gift of 
two tigers, and is exceedingly embarrassed with it. With this we may 
mention Stories of Home Life in the North and South of England 
(Newman), and a book which contains some queer stories, humorous 
and serious, Zrish Folk:-Lore, by Lageniensis (Cameron and Ferguson). 


Vacher’s Stamp Duties’ Digest for 1871. By Gualter C. Griffith. 
(Vacher.)—The value of this work to business men of all classes may 
be estimated from the fact that, although every effort has been made to 
obtain conciseness, and despite of the most judicious arrangement, it 
has taken Mr. Griffith more than 200 pages to state with sufficient 
clearness the nature of the Stamp Duties as affected by the Stamp Act and 
Stamp Duties’ Management Act of 1870, with the numerous modifications 
and exemptions then introduced. The general confusion and misapprehen- 
sion existing in the public mind on these matters are notorious, espe- 


cially in country districts, and as Mr. Griffiths’ qualifications as a bar- 
rister who passed the Inns-of-Court examination with credit, and an 
Inland Revenue official of some years’ standing, afford a guarantee of 
accuracy, this convenient little handbook is certain to take rank 
once as a standard work of reference. 
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Second Edition, ready next week. 


N E W GROOVES. 


CHARLTON TUCKER, Northumberland Street, Strand. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (CorRNER OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 


, PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 

orders over 20s. Per ream. 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ose oes eee ose ooo «. 30 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) — ~« wae 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) oe eco = ove OD 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for “= seri ‘a soe oon 2/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... ove ove 6/6 





Letter Paper for Scribbling ove se io "plain, “4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
New “Vellum Wove Club-House” Note . five quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6 6 per 1,000. 


Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


AMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, Importer and 
ey Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES, 20 Piccadilly, 
London, solicits a trial of the following PURE and UNBRANDIED 
WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 

LA GAUPHINE CLARET, 2 full-bodied South of 

France Wine.—In quantities of not iess than four dozens...per doz. Qg 6d. 
Single doz. Poe ‘im owe ees 108 6d. 
NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, a vory clean 

and nice dry Wine, without acidity ; admirably adapted for lunch- 

eon and dinner,—lIn quantities of not less than four dozens, per doz. 15s. 
Single doz... so ee sie ~ a a 16s. 

(The above c can be tasted free. ) 

Tho above Wines, for ordinary daily use, will upon trial be found to fulfil every 
domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned or paid for. Cross 
Cheques National Bauk. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded on application, 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 








J ANUS CORD.—Ladies who at this season of the year 
choose to wear Black Dresses will find 
JANUS CORD, 
AT ONE-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS THE DRESS, 
One of the most economical and best fabrics ever manufactured for Ladies’ Dresses. 
JAY'S 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 247, 249, 251 Regent Street. 
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ESSBRS. GABRIEL’S 
Extraordinary improvements in ARTIFICIAL 

and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, Patent No. 

362, improved Jan., 1871, afford the following advan- 


y EXTREME LIGHTNESS (being completely 
pell-4Up rting). combined with greater efficiency, 
and comfort, thus avoiding the covering to 
aepaiate hitherto considered an indispensable adjunct 
tg Artificial Teeth. 
nily, MODERATE CHARGES, accounted for by 
their extreme simplicity of construction, while the 
pighest class of mechanism and materials only are 
ved, combined with an experience of half a cen- 
tory in their adaptation. 
sdly. ABSOLUTE IMMUNITY FROM PAIN, the 
NITROUS OXYD GAS, after an experience 
of many thousand cases in hospital and private practice, 
this desideratum with an absolute certainty, 
ing gas being not only absolutely free from 
danger, but positively pleasant. 
dthly. So successful an imitation of nature (springs 
teing entirely dispensed with) that detection becomes 


impossibility. 
’ MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
. LonDON. 


UDGATE HILL, CITY, and 
1 HARLEY STREET, Cavendish Square, ; 


MESSRS. GABRIEL'S 
CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS 
for PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH 
id by all Chemists and Perfumers in every town. 
= Price 1s 6d and 5s. 








er nl yr Pal 
RAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE 
CHARCOAL 
is recommended by the highest medical authoritios for 
fatulency, bile, acidity, gout, indigestion, &c., &c. It is 
nsed in the London Hospitals, and is the best known 
tive against infectious and epidemic diseases, 
simply by its action in absorbing impurities in the 
stomach and bowels. Sold in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 63 
each, by all Chemists, and the sole maker, 
. LL. BRAGG, 
14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, Ww. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Shcw Rooms, Broad 


Street. 
ESTABLISHED 1807. 


OL. SKINNER’S MANGO RELISH, 

Prepared from the Mango and other Choice 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
A MILD AND DELICIOUS PICKLE. 
WHOLESALE OF THE PROPRIETORS, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 

And Retail of all Grocers, Oilmen, &c. 


ae oR and PERRINS.. 








THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASE for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS' on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


IGESTION PROMOTED by 
PEPSINE 
Prepared by T. MORSON, and recommended by the 
Medical Profession. 

Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s 6d by all Chemists, 
and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and Son, 124 
Southampton Row, W.C., London. 

See name on label. 

OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AY AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to tha public in a more 

concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s. each; also 5s, 7s. 6d and 15s. each, 
éncluding brush. 











OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
tance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





UPERB JEWELS and BIJOUTERIE. 
K —To the Nobility, Gentry, and Diamond Mer- 
chants, and others, An important Collection of Magni- 
ficent Ornaments, set with the finest Brilliants, Em *ralds, 
Rubies, Sapphires, Opals, and Orienta! Pearls; also 100 
carats of old English cut Brilliants and Roses, the stones 
weighing from 1 to 50 grains each, other unset Gems, 
&c., of many thousands of pounds’ value. Now on 
view. Catalogues post free. Sale day Wednesday, 
March 15, at 12 precisely. 
DEBENHAM, STORR, and SONS, Jewellers’ Auc- 
tioneers, &c., 26 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
obtaining Pianofortes, originated by CRAMERS, 
and fully developed only by them, has now undergone 
an ordeal lasting over five years, and CRAMERS' expe- 
rience enables them to assert that by the numbers in 
all parts of the United Kingdom as well as in the 
colonies who have obtained Pianofortes from them on 
this system, its convenience and advantages have been 
fully appreciated. From the first CRAMéRS have fur- 
nished not only instruments of their own manufacture, 
but also the Pianofortes of all the other great makers, 
and they have for some time extended the system to 
Harmoniums, American Organs, and Organs for the 
Church or the Chamber. CRAMERS would respectfully 
solicit all who are desirous of so obtaining an instru- 
ment, to apply direct to themselves, when they will 
find no difficulties either interposed or suggested to 
their acquirement of any class of instrument, from the 
smallest Pianette to the largest Grand. 
CRAMERS' PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest 
in Europe) 207 aud 209 Regent Street, London, W. 








J. NICOLL’S SPRING OVER- 
COATS, of Waterproof Tweed Cloth, 20s; do. 
with silk lapels, 21s. 
J. NICOLL’S SPRING OVER- 
e COATS, of Waterproof Melton Cloths, 42s. 
J. NICOLUL’S SPRING OVER- 
e COATS, of Waterproof Cheviot Cloths, with 
silk facings, 52s 64. 
H J. NICOLL’S SPRING CHEVIOT 
e TROUSERS, 14s. 
J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 120, 
Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 Mosley 
Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Stroet, Liverpool; No. 39 
New Street, Birmingham. 


Sherries.—T. O. LAZENBY.—Brandies. 
90, 922 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 

No. 1. Family Sherry, 24s | No. 1. Young Cognac, 45s 

No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 36s ; No. 2. Old Cognac, 543 

No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 453 | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 783 


‘tas AHAN’S.LL.WHISKY.— 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 

On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 64 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Oftices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


\ ooD TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Show Rooms—25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are putup and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 13 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 

















AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION for 
WOMEN, LONDON CENTRE. 

The next Examination will be held on July 3, 1871. 
Cand‘dates must give notice of tieir wish to enter by 
March 15. Information as to preparatory classes, &c., 
will be given by the Hon. Sec., 

Miss E. BONHAM CARTER, 
Ravensbourne, Beckenham. 


BH evCAtion in GERMANY. 
Dr. WENZEL, Quer Strasse, Gotha, an experi- 
enced Teacher, receives a limited number of English 
Pupils in his Pension. where the best instruction in all 
branches of study and kindand careful superintendence 
are offered. 

In order that papils may be sufficiently advanced in 
German to attend public classes during the winter, it 
would be advisable for them to enter the Pension at 
Easter. 

i Prospectuses and references may be had on applica- 
on. 

N ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 

I MARCH, 1871. 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 
£50 to £16 a year, besides a certain number of Frese 
ADMISSIONS, will be competed for early in June next. 
These Scholarships are open to members of the School 
and others without distinction; two will be offered for 
proticiency in Mathematics, and one is limited to sons 
of Clergymen who have been flve years Chaplains or 
Missionaries in India. Age of Candidates from 12 to 
16. Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
Mr. SELLICK, the College, Marlborough. 


IBBERT TRUST.—TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on this 
Foundation, after the next Examination, provided the 
two Candidates are declared by the Examiners to be 
duly qualified. The next Examination will be held at 
University Hall, Gordon Square, London, on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Weduesday, the 27th, 28th, and 29th days 
of November, 1871. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, 
graduation, and other points, the particulars of which 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary of 
Trust, and the Names and Addresses of all Candidates 
must be sent to the Secretary, at University Hall, on or 
before October 1, 1871. 

HENRY P. COBB, Secretary. 

University Hall, Gordou Square, March 2, 1871. 


meres ALBERT HALL, 
KENSINGTON GORE, 

Reserved seats, for the opening of the Hall by the 

Queen, may be obtained at the following rates, namely, 














Boxes of eight sittings ...........0000 each box £25 4 0 
Stalls each 3 3 0 
Balcony seats...... each 2 2 0 





Picture-Gallery seats each 1 1 0 
After the opening a grand Miscellaneous Concert, 

conducted by Sir Michael Costa, will be given. 

Tickets may be obtained at the office of the Royal 
Albert Hall, Kensington Gore. 

The Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens. 

The Society of Arts, John Street Adelphi. 

Mitchell's Library, 33 Old Bond Street. 

Messrs. Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48 Cheapside. 

Mr. A. Hayes, 4 Royal Exchange Buildings. 

Messrs. Chappell, 50 New Bond Street. 

Handel Festivaljticket office, Exeter Hall, Strand, and of 

Mr. Austin, St James's Hall, Piccadilly. 


I RIXTON INDEPENDENT 








CHURCH.—AFTERNOON LECTURES to 
LADIES.—The Rev. BALDWIN BROWN proposes to 
deliver a Course of Four Lectures in the Lecture- 
Room of the Church on “The Physical Basis and 
Ground-Plan of History.” The Course is intended as 
an introduction to the systematic study of History. 

The Lectures will be delivered on the afternoons of 
Wednesday, March 15, April 12, May 17, and June 14, 
To commence at 3 o'clock. 

Tickets for the Course, 5s each, or to admit three, 
10s 6d, may be obtained of Mr. Vickery, at the Church; 
or of Mr. Nicholls, 12 Woodhall Place, Brixton Road ; 
orin the vestibule of the Church half-an-hour before 
the commencement of the Lectures. 

The proceeds will be devoted by the Lecturer 
towards the liquidation of the debt on the church. 


r reese , aD x 
JOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—ENTIRE 
W CHANGE of ENTERTAINMENTS.—Professor 

Pepper on ASTRONOMY, with GRAND ORRERY, 
and Sacred Music, on Thursdays, at 2.15.—Collins’ 
ODE to the PASSIONS, illustrated in Living Statuary, 
resembling White Marble, by Madame B yustleld, daily 
—Mr. Grossmith, Junior's, New and Humorous Enter- 
tainment, entitled HUMAN ODDITIES—VALENTINE 
VOX resuscitated by Mr. Davies; and many other 
Entertainments. Open daily from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10. 


PENCER’'S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 

The best remedy fur Asthma and Disorders of 

the Chest and Lungs. In bottles at ls 1d and 2s 9d 
each. Sold by all Chemists. 











CHAPMAN’S 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


AND INVALIDS. 








OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE at 1s 3d per Ib., in all sizes. 


Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 








PERRY DAVIS’ 
VEGETABLE 


PAIN 


Derot—17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


KILLER. 


Price 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per bottle. 


FOR INTERNAL 
AND EXTERNAL USE. 


Inhaler, 2s 6d each, 
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LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 
Of all Retailers, wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, Distilleries, Argyleshire. London Offices: 1 Gresham Buildi 
E.C.; or their London agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury. ings, 





FOLDING SCREENS, 


of every description. 


JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 





ESTABLISHED 15864. 


FOR GENTLEMEN 


WHO REQUIRE NO CREDIT, 


a private trade of highest character, yielding to its patrons the full advantages of their position, is conducted by 
TIMEWELL, Special Tailor and Military Outfitter, $ Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Book of Prices 


post free, 





wif. 


YOUNGER AND 


CO.’ S 


INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 
Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 


BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. 


EsTABLISHED 1749. 


LONDON OFFICES: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 





ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH: YOUR HOUSE win THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every 
variety of style and finish. 
DEANE’ S—Electro-plated Spoons aud Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liquor Stands, Cruets, &. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from 18s. 
DEAN B’S ~f pier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets from 
21s, new and elegant patterns. 
DEANBL’S -B’onzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with 
Loysell’s and other Improvements. 
DEAN }L}’S ~Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEAN LE’S —Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a 
large and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- 
light Glass from 50s. 





DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
Bath Rooms fitted complete. 

DEANE’ S—Fenters aud Fire-irons, in modern and 
approved patterns. 

DEANE’S—Beisteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Bedding of superior quality. 

DEANE’ S—Rezgister Stoves, improved London 
made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE’S—Corunices and Cornice Poles, a variety 
of patterns, French and English, 

DEANE’ S—Tin and Japan Goods, [ron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE’ S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made 
strong, and serviceable. 

DEANE’ S—Horticultural ‘Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
Garden Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 

DEANE’ S--Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured ou the premises, of 
the best material, 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 Kina Wiuttam Srreer), LONDON BRIDGE. 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


°c AL GO 


O DYN E, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks & arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Agua. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specitic in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rueumatism, (tout, Cancer, ‘Toothache, &c. 

F From Lord Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1863. 

Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 


once to the above address. 


B 3 Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864, 

" CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION.—V ice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLLIs BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Jimes, 13th July, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles at Is 1$d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
Tn large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
XYGENATED WATER holds in 


Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints, 

Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 
M URIATE of AMMONIA 
4 LOZENGES. 
In Bottles, 2s. 
Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm and 
relieving violent fits of coughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemist in Ordinary to the Prince OF WALES, 
277 Oxford Street, Loudon, 














OLD-FASHIONED 
SWEETSCENTED FLOWERs 


“Give me Cabbage Roses, Sweet P 
flowers. That is my idea of a garden. "Gay 
garden is the only sensible thing of the sort..,, nite 

“No flowers are admitted that have not perf 
It is very old-fashioned. You mus 2 men 
rn 'y ast get her to show it 

“Tt was agreed that after breakfast t 
and see Corisande’s garden....... It was fey should 24 
gentle southern slope, with turfen terraces walled in “4 
three sides, the fourth consisting of arches of Golden 
Yew. The Duke had given this garden to can 
Corisande, in order that she might practise her theo : 
that flower gardens should be sweet and luxuriant, 
and not hard and scentless imitations of works of art. 
Here, in their season, flourished abundantly all those 
productions of nature which are now banished from 
our once neglected senses; huge bushes of boneysuckle, 
and bowers of sweet pea and sweet briar, and jessaming 
clustering over the walls, and gilliflowers scentin 
with their sweet breath the bricks from which they 
seem to spring. There were banks of violets, which 
the southern breeze always stirred, and mignonette 
filled every vacant nook. As they entered now it 
seemed a blaze of roses and carnations, though one 
recognized in a moment the presence of the lily, the 
heliotrope, and the stock.”—Lothair. : 

J. C. WHEELER and SON 

OFFER the following Twelve Packets of Sweet- 

Scented FLOWER SEEDS, post free, for 4s 6d:— 

HELIOTROPE. | MUSK. 





GILLYFLOWERS. Sweer WILLAM. 
CANDYTUFT, Sweet, Sweet Peas. 
ALYSSUM, Sweet. Stock, German, 
MATTHIOLA BICORNIS, WALLFLOWERS, 
MIGNONETTE. CARNATIONS. 


J. C. WHEELER and SON 
OFFER the following Old-Fashioned f, 
FLOWERING PLANTS, carriage — 





CABBAGE Roses, 93 per | VIOLETS, 63 per doz, 

doz. LILIES, 63 per doz. 
SWEET BriAR, 6s per doz. | CLOVE CARNATIONS, 63 
HONEYSUCKLE, 9s per doz. per doz. 
WoopBINEé, 12s per doz. PERPETUAL ROSgS, 12s per 
JESSAMINE, 6s per doz. doz. 





J.C. WHEELER and SON, Seed Growers, 
GLOUCESTER; and 59 MARK LANE, LONDON. 
LD AGE or ACCIDENT, not Disease, 
should end our days.—Pamphilet on Use of the 
Portable Turkish Bath, for curing Diseases, four 
stamps, by C. Hunter, of Calcutta. Kheumatism, gout, 
lumbago, sluggish liver, &., cured by HUNTERS 
newly-invented PORTABLE TURKISH, VAPOUR, 
and HOT-AIR BATHS. Price with flannel cloak, 2ls 
—Sole Agent, T. HAWKSLEY, 4 Blenheim Street, 
Bond Street, W.—Vide leader iu Daily Telegraph. Feb. 7, 
1870 





LOSS OF HAIR, &c. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
M&S TERRY is daily in attendance at 
5 304 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
opposite the Polytechnic), The Loss of Hair from ill- 
ness, casual balduess, or grey hairs, &., as well as 
defects in the skin and complexion, can all be happily 
remedied by Mrs. Terry's treatment. Mrs. TERRY'S 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal of 
superfluous hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPILATORY 
LOTION for permanently eradicating the roots of 
superfluous hairs, 21s per bottle, carriage paid. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETLERS PATENT. 


AY HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stec} 
spring, 80 often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d, Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
oflice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand S WELLINGot the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and 16a each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Spasms, 
FLATULENCY, CONSTIPATION.—So many persons 
suiler from these complaints that a description of them 
is unnecessary; but the recommendation to Holloways 
Pills for the cure of disordered digestion will be re 
with gratitude by all who give them a single trial. No 
medicine will so safely and speedily restore a dera 
stomach, torpid liver, or obstinate bowels to order a3 
these famous Pills. No other preparation will so effec- 
tively and healthily conduct the process of digestion, 
that spasms, flatulency, and other torments of dyspepsia 
cannot by any possibility arise, or if present will be 
soon cured. The power of the Pills in removing 
biliousness, dysentery, and debility is wonderful. 
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— 


FUNDED LOAN OF THE UNITED STATES, 





The under-mentioned Firms, with the sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, are prepared to receive applications for 
the National Loan, authorized under the Act approved July 14, 1870, entitled “ An Act to authorize the Refunding of the National Debt,” and the 
Act in amendment thereof, approved January 20, 1871. 


Subscriptions will accordingly be opened at their respective Offices, on Friday, the 10th day of March inst. 


The amount proposed to be issued is $200,000,000 (two hundred millions of dollars), redeemable ia coin of the present standard value, at the 
pleasure of the United States, after ten years from the date of issue, and bearing interest at the rate of jive per cent. per annum, from the Ist day 
of May next, payable quarterly in coin in the United States, at the Offices of the Treasurer, any Assistant-Treasurer, or designated Depositary 


of the Government. 


The Bonds will be issued in the United States, where the principal will also be reimbursed. 


The Bonds will be registered or issued with Coupons, as may be desired by Subscribers. 


Registered Bonds will be issued in amounts of $50, 


$100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000 ; and Coupon Bonds of each denomination except the last two. 


The Bonds and the interest thereon are exempt from the payment of all taxes and dues of the United States, as well as from taxation in any 
form by or under State, municipal, or local authority. 


After maturity, the Bonds last issued will be first redeemed by classes and numbers, as may be designated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The price of issue will be par, or at the rate of £102 7s 6d sterling (being the equivalent of 91 at ex. 4s Gd. to the dollar) for each five 


hundred dollars. 


Subscribers will be required to deposit, at the time of application, £2 on every $500 applied for, and the balance will be payable on the Ist 


day of May next. 


The Subscriptions will be transmitted to the United States, whore the Bonds will be delivered. 


Payment may be made, either in cash or bonds of the United States, known as “Five-Twenty” Bonds, also at their par value, viz., at the 
rate of £102 7s Gd sterling for every five hundred dollars, allowance being made for accrued interest at the exchange of 4s 1d per dollar. 


Forms of application and copies of the Acts of Congress authorizing the issue may be obtained from either of the under-mentioned firms :— 


Dated in London 9th day of March, 1871. 


BARING BROTHERS and CO., 8 Bishopsgate Street Within. 
CLEWS, HABICHT, and CO., 5 Lothbury. 

JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH, and CO., 40 Lombard Street. 

J. S. MORGAN and CO., 22 Old Broad Street. 

MORTON, ROSE, and CO., Bartholomew Lane. 

N. M. ROTHSCHILD and SONS, New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ences effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000. 





LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- | 
Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and | 
Forms may be had on application to 


ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 





8 





in South Australia. 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 


favourable terms. 
tions, To the Assured who pay a Bonus Premium the 


of every 12 
YEAR, 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 


teplace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 54 per cent. 
at6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 


and for five years 


R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 


issued upon Adelaide and the pee yer towns 
Drafts negotiated and collected ; 





WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, and Charing Cross, 
mdon. 
Fire Insurances at current rates. Annuities on 
Life Assurances on liberal condi- 


BONUSES ARE GUARANTEED, 
nd set forth on the Policy as part of the Contract. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, Actuary and Res. Sec. 


A CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 


AccrpeNnTs CAUSE Loss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


Provide against ACCIDENTs OF ALL KINDs by insuring 


the 


wit 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 


Death, oran Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 


jury. 
£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ON« out 
Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
tations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





| 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
_4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 
BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, £230,355. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, £1,707,769. 
The NINTH BONws will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Profit Policies in existence on the 30th 
June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who com- 
plete such Assurances before June 30th next, will share 


| in that division, although one Premium only will have 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 





| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


| that date. 


| 


been paid. 
Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, aud 
every information, can be obtained of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8S.W. 


Slee INSIITULE of ACCOUNTANTS 
in LONDON. 
President. —WILLIAM QUILTER, Esq. 
Vice-President.—WILLIAM TURQUAND, Esq. 

The Council announce that this Institute is now duly 
constituted under Rules and Regulations settled and 
approved by Council. 

It consists of two classes of members, namely, 
Fellows and Associates. 

The conditions of admission are set forth in the 
Rules and Regulations, printed copies of which, as also 
of forms of application, may be had of the Secretary at 
the rooms of the Institute, No. 30 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

Up to the Ist July, 1871, the Council may admit as 








Fellows, if otherwise eligible, professional accountants | 


in London who were in practice on the Ist January, 
1866, and who have been in uninterrupted practice since 
After the Ist July, 1871, Fellows are to be 
elected from among the Associates. 

The scale of fees payable by members is as follows:— 
If admitted on or before July Ist, 1871:— 






Entrance Annual. 
coccces: vovesccccecseee Sh 10 O..cccocceceedd S 
15 15 O.....c000008 220 


If admitted after the Ist July, 1871, the entrance fee | 


for Feliows will be £52 10s, and for Associates £26 53. 
By order of the Council, 
THOMAS A. WELTON, Secretary. 
30 Moorgate Street, E.C, 24th February, 1871. 


DELIGHTFUL 





. FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
| plexion, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” 


| 





SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each, Manufastured by 


J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


and LASTING | 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851, Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, ras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1871. 


ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.O. 
(Established in 1830.) 

1. This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 
exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion 
rarely attained by the most successful Offices. 

2. ALL THE Prorits belong to the Assured, and are 
employed in the gradual reductiva, and ultimate extinc- 
tion of their Premiums. 

3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 
management small. 

4. No ComMissiOn is paid on New Policies. 

5. Persons residing in the Country can effect Assur- 
ances without personal attendance. 

6. Further particulars may be had on application at 
the Office, personally or by letter. 

CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., Actuary. 











~~ LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief OMice—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. - 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates aud 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance wita 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870," together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Managor. 
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COMMERCIAL HISTORY and REVIEW of 1870. 
This Day, 
A s UP PLEM ENT, 


ECONOMIST; 


Containing a careful Digest of the leading Merchants’ and Brokers’ Circulars in the different branches of Trade, 
Returns of Prices, Accounts of the Banks of England and France, Appendices relating to Special Subjects of 
f 


Mercantile Interest connected with the Year, &c. 


The object of the Supplement being to place in possession o 


the readers of the ECONOMIST a Commercial History of 1870, worthy of preservation and adapted for reference. 
Unstamped, Is 4d; stamped, Is 6d. 





Now ready, crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 


JOURNAL of the LADY BEATRIX 
GRAHAM, Sister of the Marquis of Montrose, 
With a Preface by Miss YONGE. 

“ The pleasant little volume before us is one of the 
best, if not the best of its class. The author has 
familiarized himself (or herself) with the events of the 
age so far as they bear upon the fortunes of Montrose, 
and has produced a charming portrait of a lady whose 
name only is recorded in history. There is a vein of 
poetry running through the book which makes it ex- 
ceedingly attractive. ‘The tale is fresh and animated 
throughout, and contains some bright bits of de- 
scription over which the reader will be tempted to 
linger."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MARIETTE; or, Further Glimpses of 
Life in France, A Sequel to * Marie.” 
“Interesting as these simple, beautiful, graphic 
pictures of a kind of French life into which English- 
men seldom if ever penetrate, would be at any time, 
they are doubly so at present....... The story is extremely 
piquant and attractive."—Lnglish Independent. 
* Delicate and faithful photographs of the real life of 
French country towns and villages."—Glasgow Herald. 
“Those who have read the delightful precursor of 
this ‘sequel’ will need no further inducement to peruse 
the latter...... There is very little romance in the 
volume, and it is therefore saying much for it, though 
no more than the truth, to assert that it does not 
contain a single uninteresting page. The sketches of 
French love-making, French cookery, and French 
character are as racy as they are exact......In short, 
the whole book has the charm of constant freshness, 
and that perfect vraisemblance which produces the im- 
——_ that it is all true, as perhaps In the main it is. 
'o those who prefer this kind of reading to the 
factitious interest of an ordinary novel, we can cordially 
recommend ‘ Mariette.'"—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 3s 6d. 

DIARY of an EMBASSY from KING 
GEORGE of BOHEMIA to KING LOUIS XI. of 
FRANCE, in the Year of Grace 1464. From a 
Contemporary Manuscript. Literally translated 
from the original Slavonic, by A. H. WRATISLAW, 
M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

London: BELL and DALDY. 


12mo., cloth, 58, by post 6d extra. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER. 
HE COMPLETE GARDENER’'S 

CALENDAR, giving full instructions for the 
work to be done in every month of the year, in the 
kitchen, fruit, and flower garden. The forcing and 
green-bouses, &c., by THOMAS MAWE and JOHN ABER- 
CROMBIE; witha valuable treatise on window gardening, 
wardeau cases, fern-culture, and aquariums, by GEORGE 
GLENNY, F.HS. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside 








18mo, cloth, 2s., by post 2d. extra. 

HE AMATEUR GARDENER'S POC- 

.. KET JOURNAL. Contajning ample instruction 

for the amateur florist and the kitchen-gardener ; for 

window gardening, green- houses, forcing-houses, fern- 

culture, &c., by JOHN ABERCROMBIE; with additions by 
GeorGeE GLENNY, F.HLS. 

London: WILLIAM T 





, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Now ready, price Is, 
HE LIQUOR TRADES. A Report 
on the Capital Invested and the Number of Per- 
sons employed therein. By Professor LEONE LEVI, 
F\S.A,, F.S.S. 
London: WILLIAM Ripaway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and 
all Booksellers. 








DR. ROWLAND WILLIAMS’ HEBREW PROPHETS. 
Vol. IL. just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 
HE HEBREW PROPHETS during 
the BABYLONIAN EMPIRE. Translated afresh 
from the Original, with regard to the Anglican Version, 
with Illustrations for English Readers. By the late 
ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., sometime Fellow and 
Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. Being the Second 
Volume of Dr. Williams’ Hebrew Prophets. 

The First Volume, containing the PROPHETS of 
ISRAEL andJUDAH during the ASSYRIAN EMPIRE, 
8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Strect, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


| ISTORY of the REFORMATION in 





the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By J. MERLE 
D'Avsiene, D.D. A new Translation, containing the 
Author's Latest Improvements, with Twelve Engray- 
ings on Steel, after P. A. Labouchere, and Two 
Hundred Llustrations on Wood, including Portraits of 
the most Eminent Reformers. Royal 4to, 21s, hand- 
somely bound, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

(Just published, 


HANDBOOK to the GRAMMAR of the 
GREEK TESTAMENT. Together with a complete 
Vocabuals and an Examination of the chief New Tes- 
tament Synonyms. Illustrated by numerous Examples 
and Comments, 8yo, 7s 6d, boards. [ Recent. 

ReE.iGious Tract Society, 56 Paternoster Row, and 
164 Piccadilly. Sold by all Booksellers, 












A CURATE’S EXPERIENCES IN 
THE TOWER HAMLETS. 


Now ready, at aJl the Libraries. 


EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE. 


A Curate’s Experiences in the Tower Hamlets. In 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


From the ATHEN.EUM.—“ There are few readers who 
will not peruse with eager interest these ‘Episodes ’ 
few who will not rise from their perusal with 
matter for much reflection.......This book is ‘the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness,’ a translation true 
and forcible of the mute appeal of many thousand lives, 
We hope a large circle of readers will study and profit 
by these reminiscences of the Tower Hamlets.” 


From the ILLUSTRATED TIMES.—“ These Episodes 
unite the accuracy of the photograph with the strength 
and colour of a painting......The author is anonymous, 
but whoever he is, his name is genius.” 


From the SPECTATOR.—* The preface of this anony- 
mous author is extremely touching. Humble, conten- 
ted, brave, it is as grand a lesson as any of the obscure 
lives he has chronicled for us can teach......Besides an 
abounding sense of fun and keen sympathy in suffering, 
which generally go together, there is a perfect truthful- 
ness, which gives indeed its chief value to the book...... 
Our author too, has a poet's eye for all natural as well 
as spiritual beauty, and there is a description of the 
wanderings of a bird-catcher which is itself like a sum- 
mer's day in the deep, rich, quiet country. For the first 
time, our painful impression of a London ‘Refuge’ is 
softened into one of admiration and respect, by the 
pleasant, yet not overcoloured picture of the comforts 
it yields, and of the really gentle, and motherly goodness 
the matron......We could not easily exhaust all the 
thoughts suggested by this interesting and valuable 

ook.” 


STRAHAN and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


This day is published. 
AN ELEMENTARY HANDBOOK OF 
PHYSICS. 
By WILLIAM Rossiter, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., &e. 
With 210 Original Diagrams. 
Crown 8yo, pp. 400, price 5s. 
Wu. BLAcKWoop aud Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








NOTICE.—Now ready, Fourth Edition, price Sixpence. 

EUTON VERSUS GAUL. 

“A manly and sensible appeal to the country at 

large. It is probable, and much to be wished, that 

‘Teuton versus Gaul’ may rival the popularity of 
‘Dame Europa’s School'"—Morning Advertiser. 

London: EFMINGHA WILSON, Royal Exchange. 
RHYDDING : its 


” 
EN 
Hygiene, and Therapeutics. 


“T consider this book the best ever written about 
Ben Rhydding."—W. MAcLeop. 

London: A. G. DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, 
Strand. 





Just published, price 23 6d. 
Amenities, 


LASSICAL TREASURES for PIANO. 
By J. T. TREKELL. 

1. Kyrie, Haydn's First Mass, 2. Laudate Dominum, 
Mozart. 3. In Native Worth, Haydn. 4, Et incarna- 
tus est, Mozart. 5. Ave Maria, Cherubini. 6, Comfort 
ye my people, Handel. 

Sent for 18 stamps each. Dorr and Stewart, 147 
Oxford Street. 





( H, LOVING HEART, TRUST ON. 

VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S Newest Song. Three 
editions—one in G for contralto, one in B flat for sopra- 
no, the other in B for tener. This most successful song 





sent for 24 stamp.s DvurF and STewArtT, 147 Oxford 


Street. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 


I ATHS and TOILET WARE.—| 


$e 
MPERIAL GOVERNME)D 
I : RUSSIA. et 


ISSUE of £12,000,900 (Twelve Million ; 
nominal capital, FIVE PEB CENT. aogtline, 
DATED BONDS), 1871. eves 
His Majesty the Emperor of Russi 

Ukase of the 17th February (Ist March, 18/1} oy the 

ized the creation and issue by the Government of these 

5 per Cent. Bonds, in order to reinforce the Rail we 

Fund, for the completion of the Railways belonging t 

| the State, and to assist in the future development at 

| the network of the Railways of the Empire, accord 
to the concessions given to the following companies 

namely, Moscow-Brest, Riga-Bolderaa, Poti-Tifis 

Tambow- Saratow, and Odessa, ° 
Messrs. N. MQ. ROTHSCHILD and SONS, 

and DE ROTHSCHILD BROTHERS, of Fem 

| authorized by the Russian Government to NEGOTIATE 

| the SALE of the said Bonds. 

Subscription lists will be opened in London o 7 
day, the 9th inst., and will be closed on or roe na 
day, the 14th inst. 

The Bonds will be issued to bearer in sums 
£100, £500, and £1,000 cach, with Coupons Lf.) 
half-yearly, on the Ist of September and Ist of March, 
new style, each year, at the offices of Messrs, N vi 
Rothschild and Sons, London, in pounds sterling: of 
| Messrs. De Rothschild, Brothers, Paris; of Messrs, M 

A. De Rothschild and_ Sons, Frankfort-on-the-Main - 
at Berlin and Amsterdam at the houses to be desig. 
nated hereafter; and in St. Petersburgh at the State 

Bank, at the exchange of the day. 

A sinking fund will reimburse these Bonds at par in 
81 years, by annual drawings. The first drawing will 
take place on the Ist March, 1873, and the reimburse. 
ment six months later. 

The price of emission is £31 10s for every £100 Stock 
payable as follows :— . 
£5 on application. 

, allotment. 

, 25th April. 

3rd June. 

25th July. 

16 10s ,, 3rd October. 





ererer 
RH 


£31 103. 

A coupon for the first dividend, due on the Ist 
September, 1871, will be attached to the Scrip. 

The failure to pay the whole of the instalments sub- 
jects all previous payments to forfeiture. 

Subscribers may pay up the remaining instalments 
under discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum on 
any Monday or Thursday. 

Application for these Bonds must be made in the 
annexed form, and accompanied by a deposit of 5 per 
cent. on the amount applied for. In case the allotment 
should not require the whole deposit, the surplus will 
be returned; and if the deposit be insufficient for the 
first instalment on the amount allotted, the balance 
required must be paid forthwith. 

In case of no allotment being made the deposit of the 
applicant will be returned. 

Scrip will be issued which will be exchanged forthe 
Bonds after payment of the last instalment, and the 
Bonds will be delivered as soon as they are received 
from the Imperial Government. 

Subscription lists will be opened simultaneously ia 
London, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Berlin, and Brussels, 

New Court, March 9, 1871. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA. 
Issue of £12,000,000 (Twelve Million Poun ds Sterling) 
nominal capital, Five per Cent. Consolidated Bonds. 
FORM OF APPLICATION. 

To Messrs. N. M. Rothschild and Sons. 
Gentlemen,— requestthatyouwillallotto <£ 
say pounds nominal capital of the above Stock, om 
which enclose the required deposit of five per cent. 
or£é , and agree to accept that amount, or any 
less sum that may be allotted to , and to pay the 
balance of such allotment according to the conditions 

of your prospectus of the 9th March, 187L. 
Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Name at length...... 
Address ....ceccceeeee ere eevereeeees: 
London, March 9, 1871. 


()UININE WINE- 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. c 
| The many and expensive forms in which this 











well-known medicine is administered, tov often pre- 
| clude its adoption as a general touic. The success 
| which has attended 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
| arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 


wer get | turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 


| to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to sce that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, _ 

for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unpriucipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eustcheap, Loadon, Agents—E. 


SHOW ROOM devoted exclusively to the display | Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


of BATHS and TOILE’ WARE. The Stock | 
of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and | 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have | 
tended to muke his establishment the most dis- | 
tinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 8s; 
Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12 Nursery, 18s to 38s; 
Sponging, 6s to $28; Hip, 13s to 3ls 6d. A large | 
assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, 
Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great | 
variety, from lls 6d to 48s the Set of Three. | 


TILLIAM §S& BURTON,| 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- | 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, | 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- | 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 | 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; | 
1, 14, 2.3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; | 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods | 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by | 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
uudertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 














| ¥ 


MPERFECT DIGESTION 
and ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMOL- 

SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 


| remedial agents. ‘They are the only remedies yet 
, 








known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, aud 
preventing nausea, while they also efficiently supply 
the place of the oil when rejected by the stomach. 
These facts are now attested by tu blished records 
of numerous medical mn, extracts from waich accom- 
pany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s, 

SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London 
and all Chemists 

Note name and trade-mark on each bottle, 












mii aaete wre “wa xa 
7 EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
The best and safest remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Astuma, &c. Sold in boxes, Is 1}d, and tins, 2s 9 
each, by all Druggists, &c., aud wholesale at 79 St. 
-wul's Churchyard, 
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Presentation Edition, demy 4to, 2is; Library Edition, royal 8vo, 108 6d. 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
IN CEYLON. 


By JOHN CAPPER, Times’ Correspondent ; 

toner of the Great Exhibition of 1851; Author of “ Pictures from the 
Commission? East,” &c. 

Illustrated with Chromo-Lithographs by VINCENT Brooks, Day and Son, 


List OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ALFRED HOwsk. 

Recerrion-RoomM IN ALFRED Hovss. 
DEATH IN THE POOL. 

Tue Duke CHARGED BY AN ELEPHANT. 


Tas LANDING AT COLOMBO. 


's PEAK. 
Ane ENCOUNTER IN THE KRAAL. 


[xTsRIOR OF THE KRAAL, 





«An interesting and well-written “A most interesting book.”—Couri 

ve, The chromolithographs with | Journal. 

which the volume is illustrated deserve “ The history of the visit is well told...... 

a] praise......Lndeed, the volume is a | To readers of all classes it will be a wel- 
model of its class."—Daily News, come book.” —//lustrated Review, ; 

“The scenes in the ‘Kraals’ are very “A well-written and interesting ac- 
exciting." —Spectator. count." —Graphic. : 

“This is a very charming volume, full “Extremely interesting book. The 
of choice chromolithographs by Vincent | volume is got up in a very handsome 
Brooks, and spirited writing by Mr. | manner, and the chromo-lithographs are 
Capper, @ Times’ Correspondent.—Public | remarkably good."—Asiatic. 


(pinion. 





London: PROVOST and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to MUDIE’S SELECT 


LIBRARY, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced 
prices, are DOW ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross Street, Manchester; and (by order) from all 
Booksellers. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 
City Orrice—4 Kin@ STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
N INTERNATIONAL REFORM. 
SEEBOHM. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 

















By FREDERIC 





In crown $8vo, with Four Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 
HE PLAYGROUND of EUROPE. By Lestie Srernuen, 
late President of the Alpine Club. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in Svo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
HE PROPHETIC SPIRIT in its RELATION to WISDOM 
and MADNESS. By the Rev. AuGusTus CLISSOLD, M.A. 
London: LONGMANs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
VISIT to MY DISCONTENTED COUSIN. Reprinted, 
with some Additions, from Fraser's Magazine. 

“Remarkably pleasant reading, and possesses merits of its own of a kind not so 
common as they ought to be. The author has the attractive art of telling his story 
in an easy and natural way, and, contrary to common fashion, does not consider it 
unsuitable to his task as a novelist to write in an elegant and correct style.”"— 

man. 

“The author writes like a scholar anda gentleman. There is an irresistible flow 
and a charming facility about his style which make the book very pleasant reading. 


NEW WORKS 
JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 


By the Hon. Captain BINGHAM. 
With a Map, crown 8vo, price 10s 61 


LUCIE’S DIARY OF THE SIEGE OF 
STRASBOURG. 


By a YOUNG LADY of ALSACE. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette, small post 8vo, price 1s. 


(Ready. 








[Vert week. 


FRANCE BEFORE EUROPE. 
TRANSLATED from the FRENCH of M. JULES MICHELET. 
Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. [Next week. 


CONVERSATIONS ON WAR AND 
GENERAL CULTURE. 


By the AUTHOR of “FRIENDS in COUNCIL,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. [Nearly ready. 














SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries, 
LETTERS on INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


before and during the War of 1870. By the Times’ Correspondent at Berlin. 
Reprinted by permission from the Jimes, with considerable additions. In 2 
vols, 8¥0. (Just ready. 


FROM SEDAN to SAARBRUCK, via Verdun, 


Gravelotte, and Metz. By AN Orricer of the Royal Artillery. In 1 yol. 
crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“ The most useful yolaume yet written about the war."—Daily News. 


The MONARCH of MINCING LANE: a Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “In Silk Attire,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


GONE LIKE a SHADOW: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ Recommended to Mercy.” In 3 vols, 
FAIR PASSIONS: a Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. 


P1IGOTT-CARLETON. In 3 vols. 








DESPERATE REMEDIES: a Novel. In 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 
ONLY a COMMONER: a Novel. By Heyrx 
MorrorD, In 3 vols. 
BY BIRTH a LADY: a Novel. By Georce 


MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 


The CANON’S DAUGHTERS: the Story of a Love 
Chase. By R. St. Joun Corser. 2 vols. 
By H. Hout, 


The GOLDEN BAIT: a Novel. 


Author of * The King’s Mail,” &c. 3 vols. 


BLANCHE SEYMOUR: a Novel. In 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—REPRINT of Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S 


NOVELS. Now ready, uniformly bound in cloth, each in 1 vyol., price 6s. 


Nobody who once begins it will be likely to stop half-way, or to put it aside with a 
yawn. It is difficult to describe the contents, or to do adequate justice to it in the 


limited space at our command. It must be largely quoted from to be understood, ANNE HEREFORD. 


TREVLYN HOLD. 


The RED-COURT FARM. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL .. 
A LIFE'S SECRET. 
ST. MARTIN'S EVE, 


and must be read throughout to be properly appreciated.”"—Examiner. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 12mo, price 5s, cloth. 


ADRIGALS, SONGS, and SONNETS. By Joun Artuur 
BLAIKIE and EDMUND WILLIAM GOSSE. ’ 

“ All the poems are marked by great freshness and melody of thought and grace 
of expression, such as true poets only can attain.”—Standard. 
“The poems haye a power of melodious versification that promises well.”"— 
Atheneum. 
“ The sonnets are very good, and those by Mr. Gosse rise at times to the serene 
seriousness and majestic contemplation of Wordsworth's muse.”"—Z.raminer, 
“We do not see, indeed, why the first series of these short pieces should be 
named Madrigals, or how they differ in kind from the Lyrics, but they are equally 
musical, thoughtful, and refined in feeling.........Several also of the sonnets are per- 
fect in harmony of thought and sound.”—J/lustrated London News. 
“A volume in which the delicacy of perception, the accuracy and brilliancy of 
painting, and above all, the truth and purity of feeling, form so happy a contrast to 
the showy and blatant efforts sometimes designated as poetry.— Western Times. 





MILDRED ARKELL. ELSTER'S FOLLY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 








ONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. —See the BUILDER 

4 of THIS WEEK (44d, or by post 4}d) for View of New Premises, Cornhill— 

Views of English Stables in the East—Mr. E. M. Barry's Lectures at the Royal 

Academy in Full—Colonel Scott on Cements—Remarks on Ornamentation—and 
other Papers—40 pages.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for [NDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand,. 
London. 


| iatialiatiaaians GYMNASTICS | for 
yas & 








LADIES. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 





: The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Now ready, New Edition, revised and enlarged, post | 
8yo, 5s. 


Archbishop of York, 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. | 





DARWIN on MAN. ~ | 
Now ready, with Tilustrations, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 24s 
(uniform With * The Origin of Species"). 

HE DESCENT of MAN, and on 
Selection in Relation to Sex By CHARLES DAr- ‘ 
Wi, F.RS., Author of “ The Variation of Animals and | 7ILLAGE 
Plants,” &c. | EAST and WEST. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
The PURCHAS JUDGMENT. 
Third Edition, post 8yo, 9s. 


| 


of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By JAMeEs C. 
of Ecclesiastical History at King’s College, London. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. | guarantee of genuineness. 





| NEW WORK by Mr. E. B. TYLOR. 

Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 

° | agree he CULTURE; 
IFE in the LIGHT of GOD'S WORD. | into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, | 


SERMONS by WILLIAM TuomsoN, D.D., Lord Religion, Art, and Custom, 
of * Mexico and the Mexicans.” 


By the same Author, Second Edition, 8vo, 12s. 
RESEARCHES into the EARLY HISTORY 
| of MANKIND, and the Development of Civilization. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
| NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ ANCIENT LAW.” | [ME NOVELS and NOVELISTS of 

Nearly ready, 8vo. | 
COMMUNITIES 
Six Lectures delivered at 
| Oxford by HENRY SUMNER MAINE, Corpus Professor of 
| Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford, and formerly 
| Law Member of the Supreme Government of India, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

y ‘ vr A be oh ta 

OW to CONF ORM to the LITURGY JINE-FLAVOURE 

SON ’ . TEA at about 244. int. ASK f. EBLG COM- 
Roperr ON, M.A., Canon of C auterbury, and Professor | PANY'S EXTRACT ot 4 ae ie eee 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 


NEW WORK by Professor ELLIS, 
Now ready, small 8vo, 5s. 
HE POEMS and FRAGMENTS of 
CATULLUS. Translated in the Metres of the 
By E. B. TyLor, Author Original. By RoBinson ELLIs, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
| College, Oxford, Professor of Latin in University 
| College, London. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
|The MANNERS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
} Just ready, post 8vo. 


Researches 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY; in Illustration 
of the Manners and Morals of the Age. By WILLIAM 
ForsyTu, Q.C., Author of “Life of Cicero,” “ Cases 
and Opinions on Constitutional Law,” &c., late Fellow of 
| Trinity College, Cambridge. 
| JouNn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


in the 


Mr. DARWIN and Mr. WALLACE. 
ELABORATE CRITICISM cf 
DARWIN'S “DESCENT of MAN,” by ALFRI D 
KusseLL WALLACE, F.R.G.S., Author of “Travels nm 
Malay Archipelago,” “Essays on Natural Selection,” 
| &c., will appear in the ACADEMY for March 1th. 


D STRONG-BEEF | A 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
SELECTIONS from TWO TOURS to PARIS in 1815 and 1818. By 


Viscount PALMERSTON. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


The LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With Selections from 


his Diaries and Correspondence. By the Right Hon. Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER, G.CB., MP. 
Fourth Thousand. 2 yols.8vo, with fine Portrait, price 30s. 


The RECOVERY of JERUSALEM: an Account of the Recent 


Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City. By Captain WILSON, R.E.; and Captain WARREN, 
RE. With an Introductory Chapter by Dean STANLEY. Third Thousand. Demy svo, with Fifty 
Illustrations, 21s. 
“ The first great contribution made to the Christian world by the Palestine Exploration Fund—a magnificent 
return for the money which they have received and expended, Almost every page tempts us to quvtation.”"— 
National Baptist. 





TRAVELS in the AIR: a Popular Account of Balloon Voyages and 


Ventures; with Recent Attempts to accomplish the Navigation of the Air. 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. Royal 8vo, with 132 Illustrations, 25s. 

“ All who are interested—and who is not ?—in balloon adventure cannot do better than read Mr. Glaisher'’s 
book. It is adorned with excellent illustrations, representing many startling predicaments, magnificent cloud 
effects, &c. It is full of amusing anecdote; and the book contains a happy mixture of science and popular 
writing, which, added to its opportune appearance, is sure to command success."— Times. 


By J. GLAISHER, of the | 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. RICHARD HARRIS: 


BARHAM (Author of the “ Ingoldsby Legends”), inclading his Unpublished Poetical Miscellanies. By 

his Son, the Rey. R. H. DALTON BARHAM. 2 vols. large crown Svo, with Portrait, 21s. 
“The book is as bright a one as we have often read. Mr. Barham was not only witty himself, but he associated 
with wite. The consequence is, that we have an abundance of good stories; and Mr. Barham goes out of his 
way to fetch a story when it seems worth the bringing. We not only have stories of Hook and Cannon, but 


|e ee told by Hook and Cannon, and thus the book is agreeably desultory and chatty, as such books should 


be."—Pall Mali Gazette. 


A LIFE of ADVENTURE: an Autobiography. By Colonel Otto 


CORVIN. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
“Three more fascinating volumes than these have seldom appeared. They have all the attractions of a 
stirring work of fiction, yet they contain nothing that cannot be authenticated beyond all doubt. Page after 
page might be quoted in ‘proof of the readable character of these adventures,”—Daily News. 


LONDON: its Celebrated Characters and Places. From 1413 to the 


Present Time. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Author of “ The Life of George the Third,” “ Memoirs of the 
Court of the Stuarts,” &c, 3 vols. large crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


“Mr. Jesse's volumes sparkle with curious fact and gossip of the first water. His style is bright and easy; | 


his book is not in the least dry or ponderous, and from first to last maintains a continuous and pleasant flow of 
personal and local anecdote.”—TZimes. 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, | 
| 
| 





SAMPSON LOW & C0.’s LIST FOR MARCH. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS’ 
TheDARK BLUE. A New First-Class | NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


One-Shilling Magazine. No. I., March 1, price Is. | 
Illustrated. shes | 


The GEORGICS of VIRGIL. Trans- | GEORGE CRUIKSHANK'S PLATES. | 


lated by R. D. BLACKMORE, M.A., Author of * Lorna | In 8vo, cloth gilt, price 63. 


Doone,” &c. Small post Svo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. | . 

fon the 130k. | AINSWORTH'S TOWER of LONDON, 

i Stee es | G RUIKS IK. 

The SILENT PARTNER. ANewand) [iting the New Volume of ROUTLEDGE 
very Original Story, by Miss E. S. PHELPs, the oe oe Vee OF ee GE'S 
Author of “The Gates Ajar.” Feap. 8vo, cloth, | OCTAVO NOVELS. | 
gilt edges, 5s. ‘ (On the 18th. | The steel plates of this work, comprising as many as 
*,* As a very large demand is expected for this book, | forty, are justly regarded as among the finest composi- 
orders for the First Edition are requested immediately. | tions of George Cruikshank. They are indeed, for 
richness of effect and elaborate execution, not to be 
SUBURBAN SKETCHES. By the surpassed, and abound in historic interest, especially 
Author of “ Venetian Life,” &c. Post 8vo. from the faithful likenesses of the celebrated per- 


[Just ready. | sonages introduced ; they contain also many exciting , 
MY STUDY WINDOWS. 


By James | 8cenes—military events, executions, &c., all connected 
RvusseELL LOWELL, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


| with the * Old Tower of London ” at a most momentous 
9s [Ready. ° | period. This new edition will be found in every re- 
Lo 4 a os spect equal to the original issue, at about a third ot f the 
MY UNCLE TOBY: his Story and his | price. 
Friends. Edited by Percy FITzGERALD. New | 
Volume of * The Bayard Series.” [Shortly. 
A LAND JOURNEY from ASIA to 
EUROPE. By J.W.H. WHytg. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
with Map, &c. [Shortly. 
New Volumes Tauchnitz Series. 
An EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. By 
GrORGE Esers. From the German by ELEANOR | 
Grove. In 2 vols., sewed, each Is 6d, cloth 2s. 


NOVELS AND STORIES, 
ONE of TWO. By J. Hain Friswell. 


3 vols, post 8vo, 31s 6d. [Vow ready. 

“ Admirably narrated, and as intensely interesting as TALES of FASHIONABLE ‘LIFE, 
any of Wilkie Collins’ novels: while it equals them in | Comprising Vivian, Manceuvring, the Absentee. and 
individuality of character and force of writing.”"— | Ennui. By Marta EpGewortH 
Public Opinion. . 

HITHERTO; a Story of Yesterdays. | | FRANK SMEDLEY’S 
By the Author of “The Gayworthys.” Second | Postage 6d per volume. 
Edition, with Frontispiece, price 6s. [This day. it ap Writ — 
JOSEPH and HIS FRIEND. By | LEWIS ARUNDEL, bds., 33; cloth, 
| FRANK FAIRLEGH, bds., 2s 6d: 3s 6d 
HARRY COVERDALE, bds., 2s 64; « 


BAYARD TAYLOR, 1 vol. post Svo, 10s 6d. 
The COLVILLE FAMILY, bds., 2s; cl 


The FOREST HOUSE; and CATHE- 


The ROYAL MARRIAGE. 
In crown 8yo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 
The ROYAL PRINCESSES of ENG- 
LAND from the REIGN of GEORGE the FIRST. 
By Mrs. MATTHEW HALL, author of the “ Queens 
before the Conquest,” with a Portrait of the Princess 
Louise. | 


EDGEWORTH'S FAGORAES 3 LIFE. 
In 4 vols. feap. 8yo, cloth, price 


NOVELS. 





33 6d 





RINE’S LOVERS. By MM. ErcKMANN-CHATRIAN, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 3s 6d. 

A PARISIAN FAMILY. From the) 
French of Madame GUIZOT DE WI!TT, by the Author 
of * John Halifax,Gentleman.” With Illustrations. | 
Feap. cloth, price 5s. } 

LORNADOONE. Second Edition. 6s. 

LOG of MY LEISURE HOURS. By | 


an OLD SAILOR. Cheaper Edition. With Frontis- | 
piece, from an Original Drawing, of the “* Wreck 
of the Eclipse.” Price 6s. 
a a SAMPSON LOW. So? LOW, SON, and MARSTON, | LONDON: THE Broapway, LvpGaTr. | 
188 Fleet Street. New York: 416 BRoomME STREET. { 





Or the Set, bound in cloth, in a neat aco lis. 


The STANDARD WORK on the HORSE 
In 8vyo, half-roan, price 12s. 
| ‘The HORSE in the STABLE and the 
FIELD. By J. H. WaAtsH (Stonehenge). The 
Fifth Edition, with Illustrations aud Dia grams. 





‘Bs RIEF CHAPTERS on 


‘TRUBNER & C0,’s NEW PUBLICATIONS 
AND WORKS IN THE PRESs, 


Nearly ready. 
The THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME of 
S. A. ALLIBONE’S CRITICA 
TIONARY of ENGLISH LITERATUR > DIC- 
*,* Copies of Vols. I. and IL. can still or had. 


Just published, Vol. II., 8vo, pp. 512, cloth, 183, 


The RAMAYAN of VALMIKI, Trans- 
lated into English Verse. By RAvpH T. H. 
GRIFFITH, M.A., Principal of the Bena 
Vols. I. and IL, price 36s. a 


Just published, Vol. IIL, 8vo, pp. xii.-628, cloth, 24s, 
The HISTORY of INDIA, as told p 


its own Historians. Edited from the Posth 
Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, KCB. &e. by 
Professor JouN Dowson, M.B.AS., Staff 
Sandhurst. College 
Vols. I. and IL. may be had, price 18s each, 


8vo, pp. xvi-612, with 13 Maps, cloth, 283, 


The ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY of 
INDIA. I. The Buddhist Period. Including the 
Campaigns of Alexander and the Travels of 
Chinese Pilgrims. By ALEXANDER Cu NNINGHAM, 
Major-General, Royal Engineers, (Bengal, Retired). 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. 1,226, cloth, with numerous 
Illustrations, price £1 18s, 

The HISTORY of PARAGUAY ; with 

Notes of Persona] Observations, and Reminiscences 

of Diplomacy under Difficulties. By CHARLES A. 

WASHINGTON, Commissionerand Minister Resident 

of the United States at Asuncion from 1361 to 1868, 


Crown 8vo, pp. 64, cloth, 2s. 


EUROPE of the NEAR FUTURE. 
With Three Letters on the Franco-German War. 
By Emeritus Professor Francis W. NEWMAN. 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s 6d, 


| LETTERS on the WAR. By Mommsen, 


Srravuss, MAX MULLER, and CARLYLE, 
Crown 8vo, pp. 122, cloth, 28 6d. 

CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY in 
FRANCE. By Ernest RENAN, Member of the 
Institute. Translated from the Second French 
Edition. 

Just published, crown 8yo, pp. xvi.-344, cloth, 7s. 

An EXAMINATION of CANON LID- 
DON’S. BAMPTON LECTURES on the DIVIN- 
ITY of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS 
CHRIST. By A CLERGYMAN OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

Demy Svo, pp, x.-322, cloth, 12s, 

The ENGLISH GOVERNESS at the 
SIAMESE COURT: being Recollections of Six 
Years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. By ANNA 
HARRIETTE LEONOWENS. With Llustrations from 
Photographs presented to the Author by the King 
of Siam. 

Now ready, demy 8vo, pp. xxiv.-480, cloth, 24s. 
NEW VARIORUM EDITION of 
SHAKESPEARE, Edited by Horace Howarp 
Freness, Vol. L Romeo AND JULIET. 
Will be ready in April. 
Demy 8yo, of about 500 pages, cloth, 12s, 

The BIBLE: is it ‘‘The Word of God”? 
By THOMAS LUMISDEN STRANGE, late a Judge of 
the High Court of Madras.” 


Crown 8vo, price 73 6d each. 
The SLING and the STONE. Vols. III. 


and IV.; also Odd Numbers of Vols, L and IL, at 
6d each. 


|The VOYSEY APPEAL. Post free, 


sewed, ls 2d; cloth, 2s 3d. 


| VOYSEY’S DEFENCEat YORK. 8vo, 


sewed, price Ls. 
London: TRUBNER & CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row: 
The WAY of ‘TRUTH. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
HE NEW JERUSALEM and its 
HEAVENLY DOCTRINES. By EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG, 

A Compendious Introduction to the Author's ex- 
haustive Commentary on the Books of Genesis and 
odus. The primary principles and leading truths 
of the Christian faith are set forth with the utmost 
brevity and clearness. The chapters on the supreme 
Godhead of OUR Lorp, the Holy Scriptures, Faith, 
Liberty, Piety, the Church, the Sacraments, and on 
Ecclesiastical and Civil Government, are models of 
pr found theologic al thought, anc isimple and con lensed 
oxpes ssion, worthy of attentive study in presence of 

rrent religious controversies. 

A complete list of Swedenborg’s works on application. 

JAMES SPEIRS, 36 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 

Now ready, with Wa oodcuts, demy 8y0, cloth, 63 6d. 
BRITISH 

CARPENTRY: History and Principles of Gothic 
> ifs. _ By THOMAS Morais, Architect, Author of “A 
ouse for the Suburbs,” “ Perspective or Graphic Pro 
on, ana 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, ond Co. 




















Now ready, 2 Coloured Plates, 3s s 6d. 
HE MYSTERY of LIFE. Facts and 
Arguments against the Physical Doctrine of 
Vitality; in reply to Dr. Gull. By Dr. LioNgL BEALE. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, 
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NEW BOOKS. | 


HUGH MILLER. 
«fhe LIFE and LETTERS of HUGH 
ILLER,” by PETER BAYNE, MLA., is now ready, 
in 2 vols. demy 8v0, price 32s. | 
ROME AND ENGLAND. 
Now Ready, “ REASONS for RETURNING , 


YA URCH of ENGLAND.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


‘0 the C 
ACURATE’S EXPERIENCES IN THE 
iy EPISODES in an OBSCURE. 
ly, “ in an 
Sow Ready,» a Curate’s Experiences in the Tower 
Hamlets.” 3 vols. post Svo. 


WALKS IN ROME. | 


Now Ready, in Two handsome crown 8vo. 
Vols, 21s, * WALKS in ROME.” By Aveustvs 
J.C. HARE. 

From the PALL MALL GAZETTE.— The best hand- 
book of the city and environs of Rome ever published 

Cannot be too much commended.” | 


A QUAKER NOVEL. 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries, 


“DOROTHY FOX,” by Loutsa Parr, in 3 vols. 

From the SATURDAY REVIEW.—* Miss Parr shows 
really great skill We scarcely know which we like 
most, the strict, but kind old father, Nathaniel Fox, 
the prosperous woollen-draper, or his wife, Patience, 
or Dorothy, their daughter, or poor Josiah Crewdson, 
whose person was as_ bashful and awkward as his 
heart was unselfish and refined......We sincerely trust 
Miss Parr may see her novel arrive at a second edition.” 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, “IONA.” | 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL, With Illustrations. | 
J. LEICESTER WARREN. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, 6s, “REHEAR- 


SALS, a Book of Verses.” By J. Leicester 
WARREN, 


By the same Author. | 

PHILOCTETES. A Metrical Drama. | 

Crown 8yo, 48 6d. | 

ORESTES. A Metrical Drama. Crown 
8yo, 4s 6d. 

GEORGE MACDONALD. | 

Now Ready, in crown 8vo, cloth gilt 


extra, 7s 6d, “At the Back of the North Wind.” 

By GeorGE MACDONALD, With Illustrations by | 
Arthur Hughes, | 
By the same Author. 
RANALD BANNERMAN’S BOYHOOD. | 


With Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Crown 8vo, | 


The MIRACLES of OUR LORD. Crown. 


8y0, 5s. 


THE MASTER OF THE TEMPLE. 


| correspondence. 


| it must have taken long hours of patience to penetrate 


ELWIN’S EDITION OF POPE. 


Now Ready, with Portrait, Vols. I. and IT. (to be con- | 
tinued alternate months), 8vo, 10s 6d each. 


THE WORKS OF 
ALEXANDER POPE. 


A NEW EDITION. 


COLLECTED IN PART BY THE LATE 


Ruut Hox. JOHN WILSON CROKER. | 
| 
| 





WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES BY 


tev. WHITWELL ELWIN. 





*,* The NEXT VOLUME, to be published on March | 
$list, will contain VOL. L. of the CORRESPONDENCE. 


* The first characteristics which must strike every- | 
one who takes in hand this volume is the pains and 
industry which have been laid out upon it. It is true 
Mr. Elwin has had twenty years at least to mature his 
work. But the result shows, not merely has he taken | 
his time, but that he has brought to his work a spirit | 
of thoroughness. Mr. Dilke’s articles in the Athenwum 
were very useful in this respect, and Mr. Elwin has not 
only availed himself of the results, but has adhered to 
his method. In 150 introductory pages he examines 
the circumstances attending the publication of Pope's 
These circumstances were shrouded, 
not by the mist of time, but by the complicated artifices 
of Pope himself, in such a tangled web of mystery, as 


and unravel. —Saturday Review, 








“Tf the admirers of Pope have hai their patience 
sorely tried while waiting for this long-promised edition 
of his works, few of them but will confess that that 


| patience has its reward in a collection of the poet's | 


writings which promises to leave little scope for the | 
labours of future commentators or future editors. 
While Mr. Elwin has availed himself freely and judici- | 
ously of the labours of preceding editors, he has with | 
it advantage to the students of Pope brought his 
own critical powers to bear as much upon their judg- | 
ments as upon the poet's writings, so that his comments | 
on the commentators are far from the least instructive | 
portion of the volume,”"— ores and Queries, 


or 
g 


| 
“Mr. Elwin has determined to discharge his duties | 
as editor in a thorough and unflinching spirit. We 


have long been looking for the result of his labours, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. 


HepwortnH Dixon. Dedicated by Express Per- 
mission to the QUEEN. Completing the Work. 
SEcOND EpIrion,. 

“ Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work.”—T7imes, 

“This book is thoroughly interesting, well-written, 
and instructive."—L.caminer. 

*“ These volames will place Mr. Dixon permanently 
on the roll of English authors who have rendered their 
country a service, by his putting on record a truthful 
and brilliant account of that most popular and in- 
structive relic of antiquity, ‘Her Majesty's Tower,’ the 
annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by 
turns exciting and amusing, while they never fail to 
interest. Our ancient stronghold could have had no 
better historian than Mr. Dixon.”"—Vost, 

“This intensely interesting work will become as 
popular as any book Mr. Dixon has written.” —Messenger. 

“A work always eminently readable, and often of 
fascinating interest."—Zcho. 

“By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious 
portraitures of historical figures, his masterly powers 
of narrative and description, and the force and grace 


| ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon 


a multitude of readers."—J/lustrated News, 


Diary of the Besieged Resident 


in PARIS. Reprinted from the Dai/y News, with 
several New Letters and Preface. 8vo, 15s. 
“The ‘Diary of a Besisged Resident in Paris’ will 
certainly form one of the most remarkable records of 
a momentous episode in history.”"—Spectator. 


Impressions of Greece. By the 
Right Hon. Sir THomas Wyss, K.C.B., late British 
Minister at Athens. With an Introduction by Miss. 
Wrse, and Letters from Greece to Friends at 


Home by Dean STANLEY. 8vo. 
By J. C. 
Boo 


Annals of Oxford. J. C. 


JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon., Author of “ 
the Clergy,” &. SECOND Epirion. 2 vols. 8vo. 

“ No one can read these ‘ Annals of Oxford’ without 
feeling a deep interest in their varied contents.”"— 
Athenxum. 

“The pleasantest and most informing book about 
Oxford that has ever been written.""—/ost. 


Fair France; Impressions of a 
Traveller. By the Author of “JOHN HALIFAX,” 
1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
“A book of value and importance. It is bright and 
spirited, and very agreeable reading.” —/’ost. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1871, under the especial Patronage of Her 
MAJBSTY, corrected by the Nobility, and contain- 
ing all the New Creations. 40th Edition, 1 vol. 
with the arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 
“ A work which corrects all errors of former works. 
It is a most useful publication.” —Times, 


Yow Realy, small 8v0, 388 6d, “HALF- | ana the present instalment warrants a confident ex- | 
HOURS in the TEMPLE CHURCH.” By C. J. | pectation that the edition when completed will be the j ° . ° 
The Seventh Vial; or, the Time 


VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. | one work to which the student will have to turn fora 





HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, “ The BOY 


in GREY.” By Henry KINGSLEY. With LIlus- 
trations by Arthur Hughes. | 
| 


DEAN HOWSON. 
Yow Ready, crown 8vo, 5s, “The COM- | 


PANIONS of ST. PAUL.” By J. S. Howson, D.v., 
Dean of Chester. 


THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, 9s, “KESHUB 


CHUNDER SEN’S ENGLISH VISIT.” An Autho- 
tized Collection of his Principal Addresses delivered 
in this country. Edited by 8S. D. CoLLer. 

“To Miss Collet, for her indefatigable labours in 
making the Brahmo Somaj properly known in England, | 
both India and England have much reason to be grate- | 
ful."—Spectator. 


LILLIPUT LECTURES. 
Now Ready, in handsome binding, square | 


8v0, 5s, * LILLIPUT LECTURES.” By the Author 
of * a Levee.” With Illustrations by Arthur 
ughes, 

SvuBJECTS—1. The World.—2. The Sky.—3. Cities.— 
4. Science and Philosophy.—5. Art and Artists.—6. 
e—7. The Family.—8s. Thoughts of God.—9. | 
Government.—10. Character.—11. Justice, Mercy, | 
ty.—12, Church. 


NEW WORK byC. FRASER-TYTLER. | 
ow Ready, in crown 8vo, price 5s, 
ZTASMINE LEIGH.” By C. FRASER-T'YTLER, | 
HENRY HOLBEACH. 


Nearly Realy, in 2 vols, crown 8vo, | 
Be ROEMAKERS VILLAGE.” By Henry HoL- | 


“UNA AND HER PAUPERS.” 
Preparing for immediate Publication, in 


1 vol. crown 
ELIZABETH JONES.” By her SisterR. With an 

“ Introductory Sketch by Florence Nightingale. 
I call her U 
Tise before me, 
and her lion a 


lions,” —FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


STRAHAN and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


8vo, “MEMORIALS of AGNES | 


na, for when her whole life and image | Upon the work for many years, and we know of no one 

So far from thinking the story of Una better qualified to do justice to it than the fermer editor 

eet myth, I say hero is Una in real flesh and 
Una and her Paupers, far more untameable | 


satisfactory knowledge of Pope. Mr. Elwin has armed | 
himself for the enterprise by long and careful prepara- | 
tion, and will, we believe, succeed in producing a really | 
standard edition of Pope.”"—Guardian, | 
“An important part of our duty is to make mention 
of the general completeness and excellence of the notes 
in this volume. Without giving way to the mania of 
annotition by which some editors have been afflicted, | 


| Mr. Elwin leaves no allusion unexplained, identifies 
| 
| almost every real character, and keeps the reader from 


missing the point of all the epigrams which Pope 
sprinkles over the surface of his poems. This is no 
sligut service to such an author.”—Syectator. 


“Ti would be premature perhaps to judge decisively | 
of Mr. Elwin’s editorial capacity from a single volume 
of an extensive publication; but since in this pre- | 
liminary volume the mystery of the correspondence, | 
which is by farthe most difficult of all the Pope mysteries, 
is elaborately discussed, and, to our thinking, satis- 
factorily explained, we are justified in anticipating that 
the work as it progresses will fulfll the promise of its 
opening pages.”"—Athenxum. 





“One of the most valuable contributions to Eng- 
lish literary history which has ever appeared. The 
materials were collected in the first instance by Mr. 
Croker, and the editor has had access to Lord Oxford's | 
papers, preserved at Longleat, which throw much light 
on Pope's character and conduct. The Caryll papers 
havealso been most useful; and the services which 
Mr. Dilke rendered the editor, not ouly in reference to 
these papers, which he had so carefully annotated, but 


| also by the advice and assistance which he afforded, 
| are gratefully acknowledged."—John Bull, | 


“ We are glad to welcome this new edition of a great 
English classic, which promises to do credit both to the 


editor and publisher. Mr. Elwin has been engaged 





of the Quarterly Review.’ ""—Pall Mall Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. | 


of Trouble Begun, as shown in the Great War, the 
Dethronement of the Pope, and other Collateral 
Events. By Joun CumMinG, D.D. Third Edition, 
in 1 vol., 6s. 

“Dr. Cumming is the popular exponent of a school of 
prophetic interpretation, and on this score has estab- 
lished a claim to attention. His book furnishes an in- 
structive collection of the many strange portents of our 
day.” —Times, March 6, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Marquis and Merchant. 


Moxrimer COLLINS. 3 vols, 


By 
Riddles of Love. By Sidney 


Roderick. By the Author of 


“John Arnold.” 3 vols. 
“A pleasing, bright, and decidedly amusing novel.” 


Checkmate. By J. Sheridan Le 


Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &, 
“A very well-written novel. The plot is constructed 


| with wonderful ingenuity.”"—Z.caminer. 


* From the first page to the dénouement the author 
excites, sustains, and baffles our curiosity."—/all Malt 
Gazette, 

“A thrilling story.”—Spectator. 


Martha. By William Gilbert, 


Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c, 3 vols. 

“ One of Mr. Gilbert's best books. The character of 
Martha is an admirable picture. Mr. Gilbert has given 
it a reality and power which will secure it a permanent 
recognition in Euglish literature." —Spectator. 


My Little Lady. 3 vols. 


“There is a great deal of fascination about this book. 
The author writes in a clear, unaffected stylo ; she has 
decided gift for depicting character.”—7imes, 


Her Own Fault. By Mrs. 


SPENDER, Author of “ Brothers-in-Law.” 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


David Elginbrod. By George 
MacDoNaup, LL.D. CHeAP EpirioN, 5s, bound 


and illustrated, forming the New Volume of 
Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library. 
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EDWARDS & SON’S 
ECONOMIC TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitchenors of the ordinary description. These Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable 
They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount ef heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equably 
heated than in ordinary Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different Establishments, 


and one in action may be seen daily at 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SONS, 49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET VY. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application ; also Prospectuses relating to most of the following additional branches :— 


GRATES. 
IMPROVED ECONOMICAL GRATES, constructed on 


thoroughly sound principles for economizing Fuel, diffusing Heat, and prevent- 
ing inconvenience from Smoke. 


PORCELAIN TILE GRATES, in whieh iron is rejected in favour 
of Fire-brick for the interior of the Grate, and Tiles or Slabs in Porcelain, 
Encaustic or Majolica Ware, are used for the decoration. The price of these 
Grates allow of their introduction in any Chambers whatsoever Where a fire is 
required to be used. 


IMPROVED INDEPENDENT GRATES and DOG 
GRATES, in very great variety of Medieval and other designs, the interior cf 
the Grates being lined with Fire-brick, and Tile Sides and Tile Hearths pro- 
vided for the decoration of the Fire-place. 


IMPROVED FIRE-LUMP GRATES, specially adapted for use 
in charitable Institutions, School-Rooms, Workhouses, Railway Stations, 
Servants’ Offices, &c. 


IMPROVED SMOKELESS GRATES, adapted to prevent the 
formation of Smoke, to economize Fuel, to diffuse Heat, to burn for many 
hours without attention, and to avoid Chimney-sweeping. 

STEPHEN’S and KING’S PATENT GRATES. 
Or-molu Grates with Fire-lump interiors. Improved Sham Grates. 
black and fine cast Mediwval Grates with Fire-lump Interiors. 


IMPROVED VENTILATING GRATES, for furnishing in the 


Apartment a supply of Fresh Warm Air. 


STOVES. 

PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, for Warming the Halls and 
Staircases of Dwelling-Houses and for Warming Churches ; made of a capacity 
to heat from 3,000 to 60,000 cubic feet, and to burn with either ascending or 
descending Flues, and through the night, if required, withont attention. 


PORCELAIN TILE PEDESTAL STOVES, with open Fires, 


handsomely decorated with Porcelain, Encaustic or Majolica Ware, for use in 
Halls, Shops, Cabins, &c. These Stoves are now made at much less prices 
than formerly. 


IMPROVED PEDESTAL STOVES, with Fire-Brick Interiors 
and Warm-Air Chambers, made to give a supply of fresh and wholesomely 
heated air. 


DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, for use in 


Halls and Show-Rooms, where a fire is required to be kept’perpetually burning. | 


Steel and 
Berlin 


They require attention twice in the course of Twenty-four Hours only. | 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, for use in Churches | 


and other Public Buildings. 


COOKING APPARATUS. 
GREATLY IMPROVED KITCHENERS, constructed wit; 


Tiled Doors and Tiled Surfaces, and specially adapted for economizing Fuel, 
for effectually heating the ovens and Hot-plate, for enabling roasting to be 
done in the most unexceptionable manner in the Roasting Ovens, but in front of 
an open Fire if desired; also for effectually ventilating the kitchen, and pre. 
venting the old inconvenionce to Servants of excessive heat, 


STEAM COOKING APPARATUS, on very economical arrange. 
ments for cooking for from 100 to 1,000 persons, and adapted for use in Hos. 
pitals amd other Charitable Institutions, large Wholesale or Retail Establish 
menta, Public Schools, Prisons, Workhouses, &c. 


OPEN-FIRE KITCHEN RANGES, of excellent manufacture, 
} Smoke Jacks, Pastry Ovens, Steam Closets, Moi-Plates, Stewing Stoves, 
Cottagers’ Cooking Stoves, Nursery Boiler Stoves, &. 


ENGINEERING. 


WARM BATHS, erected with Hot, Cold, and Waste Pipes, Hot- 
Water Cistern and Circulating Pipes heated from the Kitchen Boiler, so that 
@ Bath may be had at any moment of the day. Hot water furnished, if 
required, by the same system, to Wash-hand Basins, Housemaid’s Closets, 
deulleries, or made to circulate through coils of Pipes for giving Heat to a Hall, 
a Conservatory, or a Billiard-room. 


HOT-WATER CIRCULATION, for heating Churches and other 
Public Buildings and for Conservatories ; also, for the Halls, Staircases and 
Passages of large Private Residences, and for contributing Heat, if required, to 
Drawing-room, Dinivg-room, Library and Billiard-room, with handsome 
Ornamental! Cases to cover the Pipes. 


LAUNDRY APPARATUS, erected for the entire operations of 
Washing, Drying and Ironing the linen of Large Houses and of Public 
| Establishments. Washing Coppers and Ironing Stoves of all kinds. 








| LIFTS for Hotels and Large Establishments; also on a small scale as 


| admirably adapted to add to the convenience of Private Families. 


| LAVATORY APPARATUS, with tho latest Improvements for 


Clubs, Restaurants, &c. 


Messrs. EDWARDS & SON furnish Estimates gratuitously for 
the Erection of Works in any of the branches they have enumerated, and they 
include Carpenters’ and Plumbers’ work, if preferred. They send to any part of the 
Country for the purpose of preparing Estimates and giving those who consult them 


| the benefit of their experience and advice, a charge being usually made in such 


cases, to cover loss of time and travelling expenses, and they guarantee that 
whatever they undertake shall be signalized by excellent workmanship and efficient 
action. 





49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








MR. EDWARDS'S PUBLICATIONS ON WARMING AND VENTILATING. 





2 J TI ~_ ~ AT f 

OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. A New 
Edition, entirely re-written, enlarged and adapted for Popular Reading, the 
additions completing the Author's contributions on the Domestic Use of Fuel 
and on Ventilation. By FrepgericK EDWARDS, Jun. Royal 8vo, with 149 
Illustrations, and a Portrait of Count Rumford, 12s. 

“It bears on every page the mark of careful research, and abounds to such an 
extent with useful matter, that we should desire to see it studied and its contents 
brought into actual practice by all those who are in any way concerned with the 
important branch of domestic economy on which it treats."—Chemical News. 

By the same Author. 
T XT _L Tm TSN TO ao 
The VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, 
and the UTILIZATION of WASTE HEAT from OPEN FIRE-PLACES, Royal 
8vo, with 107 Iliustrations, 103 6d. 

“A book which by its clear and concise language and modest bulk is almost a 

marvel in this book-making age."—Z.raminer. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 








{rr  f r ~ vr TO Ty : 
The EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL 
COOKING OPERATIONS. With an Account of Benjamin Count of Rumford 
and his Economical Systems, and numerous Practical Suggestions adapted for 
Domestic Use. Royal 8vo, with 47 Illustrations, 5s. 
“Mr. Edwards writes excellently, without technicality or obscurity. and may 
fairly say that he has done his part towards making the subject iatelligible 
unscientific persous."—Pal! Mall Gazette. 


~ ryr aa rc ° TT 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their CURE and 
PREVENTION. Fifth Edition, revised, royal Svo, with 4) Illustrations, price 
3s 6d. 
« Attention to the facts Mr. Edwards has indicated will save landlords and house 
holders a deal of trouble, expense, and anxiety."—Building Nevs. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
— 
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